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NOVEL INTO FILM: CASE STUDY 
CURRENT PRACTICE 


A platitude persists that the movie, being a distinct medium, has its 
own way of telling a story, and therefore should be permitted the freedom 
to use it. No one will dispute this too simple and broad defense. But 
when it is used ambiguously as the countenancing of Moby Dick’s conver- 
sion into The Sea Beast, one may charge the defense with bad faith and 
betrayal of trust. The platitude becomes a demagogic sophistry. 

The question involved in the conversion of a social novel into film is 
one of the treatment of an experience in which “‘ society has an equity.’’* 


* Dreiser has, in conversation with me, granted that ‘‘ equity ’’ to a novel as exotic 
as ‘* Thais ’’; but I choose to confine it strictly to our common right in any re-incorpora- 
tion of what the social entity, or any living part of it, has apprehended texturally, — 
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The fight for the integrity of this experience is a not a personal one, nor 
even for the rights of authorship. It is a struggle against the debasing of 
the intellectual and social level of an experience. 


In 1926 Paramount purchased the film rights to Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy. Will Hays, acting as the junction between one self-protective 
agency—the church— and another—movie, achieved the temporary shelv- 
ing of the novel. In the half-decade Paramount has had over 1,800 days 
to consider the nature of its problem. But Paramount, being a medium 
of middle-class society to affect the social attitude, resolves the problem of 
film-making into that of dispensing the cultural minimum—a maximum 
of illusions or evasions to assure a minimum of dissent. 


The technique of minimisation is most drastic where a critical idea is 
concerned. In 1922, James Oliver Curwood sued the Affiliated Distribu- 
tors for infidelity to his story, The Poetic Justice of Uko yen, appearing 
on the screen as I Am the Law. The Court decided : ae 


‘1 take it that, while scenery, action and characters may be added to an original 
story, and even supplant subordinate portions thereof, there is an obligation upon: the 
elaborator to retain and give appropriate expression to the theme, thought, and main 
action of that which was originally written.’ 


Frank Packard sued Fox on the film-version of The Iron Rider, and 
the Court sustained him, saying : 


‘* No person has the right to hold out another as the author of literary matter which 


he never wrote.’’ 


In these instances aii was no question of the lowering of a social 
idea. Both Curwood and Packard were purveyors of the cultural mini- 


mum. The question involved was purely a monopolistic one, of property 
rights. But when Upton Sinclair sold his friend, Ben Hampton, the film- 


rights to The Moneychangers, in which Morgan is accredited with the panic 


of 1907, and the film appeared as a Chinatown dope traffic tale, the mono- 
polistic question was answered to Sinclair’s disadvantage. Sinclair was not 
in accord with the cultural minimum and its dispensers. 


' The case of An American Tragedy is subtler, more acute and there- 
fore more insidious. The defense insinuated immediately extraneous 
biases to prejudice the Court against the plaintiff: his high regard for the 
Soviet Union, the ‘* Bolshevist affiliations ’’ of S. M. Eisenstein, whose 
original scenario Mr. Dreiser favoured. The New York Supreme Court 
has decided to the disadvantage of the socially critical idea. It has, 
other words, decided negatively, for the cultural minimum. 


A film, like any other work of art, is initiated in experience, converted 
through performance and conveyed as experience. The initial experience 
of An American Tragedy—the theme—is contained in Mr. Dreiser’s 

ideographic plan of his novel : 


‘‘ It was to be a novel which was to set forth in three distinct sociat as well as 
economic phases, the career of a very sensitive yet not too highly mentally equipped 
boy, who finds his life in its opening phase painfully hampered by poverty and a low 
social state, and from which, because of his various inherent and motivating desires, he 
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seeks to extricate himself. In his case, love and material comfort, as well as a foolish 
dream of social superiority, are his motivating forces. 

ey Part One of my book was purposely and particularly devoted to setting forth 
such social miseries as might naturally depress, inhibit and frustrate, and therefore 
exaggerate, the emotions and desires of a very sensitive and almost sensually exotic boy 
most poorly equipped for the great life struggle which confronts all youth. 

Vee Part Two particularly was planned to show how such a temperament might for- 
tuitously be brought face to face with a much more fortunate world which would in- 
tensify all his deepest desires for luxury and love, and to show how, in the usual unequal 
contest between poverty and ignorance and desire and the world’s great toys, he might 
readily and really through no real willing of his own, find himself defeated and even 
charged with murder... | 
ae Part Three of the book was definitely and carefully planned to show how an 
inhibited, weak temperament, once in the hands of his dreams, and later the law, might 
be readily faced by an ignorant, conventional and revengeful background of rural souls 
who would, in their turn, by reason of their lacks and social and religious inhibitions. and 
beliefs, be the last to understand and comprehend the palliatives that might have, but 
did not, attend the life of such a boy, and therefore judge him far more harshly than 
would individuals of deeper insight and better mental fortune.”’ 

The first and second yellow and white scripts, prepared for Paramount 
by Samuel Hoffenstein and von Sternberg omitted entirely the first part 
of this design and the end. When produced and presented, the film has 
a beginning and end, makeshift ‘‘equivalents ’’ for the processes of An 
American Tragedy. The picture is, as Ralph Fabri has said, ‘‘ no 
‘ American Tragedy,’ not even a local one, not even a small personal 
tragedy.’ Seldom is the thematic conception of An American Tragedy 
even palely present in the film. When it does show itself even faintly we 


are led to suspect its right in a film that has no constantly informing theme, 
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up. Phillips Lord, twenty-nine vears 
old, as the patriarchal Seth Parker in 
RKO’s ‘‘Other Peoples’ Business. 


Photo": Radio Pictures. 


Hollywood et l’art du grimage. Philipps 
Lord, adgé de vingt-neuf ans, dans le 
vole du patriarche Seth Parker, de la 
production RKO; “Les Affaires des 
autres.”’ 


Photo : Radio Pictures. 


Ein Beispiel fiir Hollywoods ‘* Kunst 
dey Maske.’ Phillips Lord, 29 Jahre 
alt, als dey patriarchalische Seth Parker 
in RKOs ‘‘ Anderey Leute Angele- 
genhetten.’’ 


Photo : Radio Pictures. 


An example of Hollywood's art of make- 
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no intellectual social idea up to that level. Every repeated social incident— 
a murder or a marriage—contains an inference, a principle, a theme. It is 
the operation of a social process. ‘Therefore, in the presentation of such 
an incident in some expressive medium—novel or film—the theme may be 
detectable. Whether it shall be there intrusive in a banal plot or struc- 
tural in a thorough realisation of the thematic conception depends on the 
artist. The occasions when it is given faint recognition in the Sternberg 
work may be due to the grudging concessions made to Theodore Dreiser. 
Paramount altered isolated scenes to agree with Mr. Dreiser’s viewpoint, 
thereby unwaringly confessing to the existence of a theme. But Mr. 
Dreiser, upon seeing the whole job, recognised the subterfuge. Though 
these isolated scenes were dimly theme-informed, the unit-structure lacked 
thematic motivation. 


The lack of good-will on Paramount’s part goes back to the treatment 
accorded Eisenstein, first assigned to the conversion of the novel into film. 
Paramount has said Eisenstein’s scenario was too long and that the U.S. 
Authorities didn’t want the Soviet director to remain. In answer to the 
second alibi, we may note, first, that the associated directors of Hollywood 
didn’t want Eisenstein around, perhaps because he was too great a pace- 
setter. But, we are told, the Eisenstein scenario was too long. We may 
reply that the objection to a long scenario or a long film is itself arbitrary, 
and that, the Eisenstein scenario is flexible enough to be modified to in- 
corporate the theme in the normal-length feature-flm. But Paramount 
did not want to exploit the theme. Sternberg has admitted that Dreiser 
did not ask for a mere fidelity to the incidents of the novel. And ironically 
enough, what Sternberg has given us is the bare legend, the fable. He 
has given us the newspaper account of the case of People v. Gillette, 
Dreiser’s initial material.t | Eisenstein, the sequence of whose scenario 
parallels that of the novel, transcends the mere recital of the narrative and 
achieves An American Tragedy within the compound of sound and sight 
that is the motion picture today. His structure is constantly informed by 
the conception, An American Tragedy. In Sternberg’s work we do not 
experience the milieu of the boy and his evangelical family. We are not 


allowed to know the process that evolved him and the girl Roberta. We 


see Sondra solely as another movie doll playing the usual role of an upper 
class favourite. But what is the social-psychological operation within 


Sondra that fastens her to Clyde? ‘These people are only digits in the 


Sternberg chronology, digits never vitalised. After the rejection of the 
Eisenstein scenario, Dreiser and H. S. Kraft had made suggestions that 


+ The attorney for the defence, Judge Lynch quel nom!—has maligned the novel 
as a bad transliteration of the recorded case. Strange then, commented the plaintiff’s 
attorney, that Paramount should have paid $138,000 for the rights to data available to 
any newspaper reader. Lynch’s insolence has a tangent in the argument of disparagers 
of Dreiser who assert that the author, to prove the integrity of his opposition, should 
have returned the $138,000. This would not have helped matters, and moreover our 
interest is not in the mere personal ethics involved, which are not absolute but variable. 
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sought to inject more of the motility of the theme into the film, The claim 
of the defense that it has ‘‘ equivalents’ for the necessary moments of 
relationship does not hold on inspection, The equivalents are only verbal 
Statements, not commensurate values. So literal, so naive, so unimagina- 
tive are our movie-makers, they cannot see, lack all docility to learn, that 
a statement is not a proof, it is not a process. Nor can they claim that a 
6 or 8 or 10 reel film cannot re-render the process of 700,000 words. The 
film is a progressive medium aspiring to intensiveness. It is an evolving 

medium, developing from the simple metric structure to the overtonal. 
Eisenstein has written upon the nature of this evolution and the conse- 
qent cinematic categories. The overtone is no mystery. It is achieved 
within the structure of the film, through the intensive within the progres- 
Sive. 

The picture been lively.’? We do not ask that a monument 
bounce like a rubber-ball. But the film is lacking in all resilience. It 
is not leavened by an idea, it is dismal, tedious, aimless. How completely 
Sternberg has missed the import of the theme is evinced by the introduction 
of the picture. Before the story opens, there are repeated shots of water 
disturbed by a thrown object. And throughout the picture the captions 
are composed upon a background of rippling water. Sternberg saw the 
major idea of the matter in the drowning. How lamentable! The drown- 
ing is the physical climax of the process; it is not the informing idea. 
And the film, lacking a process, lacks a climax. The drowning is the sum 
total. I need not urge how banal and antiquated a tedium is this self- 
conscious device of anticipating the act even before the film opens. 

The district attorney, played by Irving Pichel, is as relevant as the 
falsifying script and direction will permit. A glance at E/isenstein’s 
scenario suggests what Pichel’s rdle might have revealed. That scenario 
unfalteringly insists upon the political nature of the controversy between 
the defense attorney and prosecutor, ulterior to the immediate case against 
Clyde. The entire trial is conveyed in the film, not for what, in its own 
instance, it reveals of the theme, An American Tragedy, but as blatant 
showmanship of the self-conscious order. 

- Whereas, in the original Paramount scripts the boy’s history begins 
with his work as foreman in his uncle’s collar factory, and the presented 
film goes back to Clyde as bellboy, Eisenstein’s scenario sets the lad as a 
child in the drab mendicant sanctimony of street evangelism. Paramount 
asserts it has an equivalent for this in the film, when the boy, running away, - 
goes through the mission—a glimpse never related to the boy. The in- 
tegrated organism of the boy in the mission, and the mission in the boy, 
we do not perceive, therefore the process is really never begun. We do not 
feel the attempt, the dream, of the boy to rend'this integration. Eisenstein, 


however, sets the = off atmospherically, suggestively, emotionally : 
Darkness, 


The low inspired voice of a woman is heard rising and falling in the sing-song of a 
chanted sermon. Gradually there mingles with the voice the sounds of the city and the 
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noises of the street. The siren of an ambulance—the anxious ringing of a street-car. 
The characteristic cries of newsboys. The tooting of automobiles. Gruff music through 


radio horns. 


With the ever-increasing sound of the various noises, views of the city flash 


upon the screen. Views that express a well-defined contrast. The infinite contrast be- 
tween the chant of the sermon and the life of the city. 

And the woman’s voice continues, exalted, speaking of the harm of drink, of the horror . 
of sin and the love of Jesus Christ. A small thin chorus follows the voice of the woman 


as she starts singing the 27th hymn: 3 


‘* How sweet is the love of Jesus.’’ 


As yet we see neither the woman whose voice is heard nor those who sing with her. 


* 


Not Hollywood extras, but the type of man you meet along the route of the 
C.P.R. Photo: Hans Casparius. | 


Non, ce n'est pas un figurant d’ Hollywood, mais tout simplement un type 
comme il s’en rencontre sur la route du C.P.R. Photo: Hans Casparus. 


Keine Extras aus Hollywood, sondern ein Menschentypus, dem man an 
dey Strecke der C.P.R. begegnet. Photo : Hans Casparuus. 
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Of the many indifferent passers-by, there are one or two who listen to the sound 
of the song—persons slow their walk and look in the direction of the hymn. 


A group of curiosity-seekers gathered at the corner of a narrow street, they are busy 
watching, | 


The crowd watches, pitying. | Various of its members speak of them in varying 
ways. Some mock them: ‘‘ You’d think they’d find a better racket than this.’’ Others 
pity them. Yet others patronize them—_ 


Finally—the street missionaries. An old man with thick grey hair; a woman, 


large, heavily built; and their children, two little girls and a boy of about seven—CLYDE 
GRIFFITHS. It is they who were singing the Psalms. 


One woman wishes to know why they drag their children along with them. And 
a second woman clinches the comment by adding: ‘‘ Better for them to be sent to school.” 
The children, uninterested, listless, devoid of enthusiasm, their eyes astray, sing their 


hymns of praise while their parents try to gather alms from the little group of curiosity 
seekers. No alms is given. | 


The bystanders disperse, and the missionaries, folding up their music, pick up their 
small organ and move into the cavernous darkness of the towering narrow streets. 


Seven-year-old Clyde, sensitive and ashamed of his surroundings, looks no one 
directly in the eyes. | 


The family of missionaries move slowly down the street. ‘‘ I think they were 
kinder to-day,’’ says the mother. | 


They approach a dingy, low-built old-fashioned building, over the door of which 
hangs a sign, ‘‘ Bethel Independent Mission.’’ The rest of the family disappears within 
the small doors of this building and only Clyde remains on the threshold. He hangs 
back because the street urchins are making fun of him and his family—because he irks 


to answer them and pay them out for their mockery. But no words come to him, and 
with a typical movement he shrinks into himself. 


We find the character of the child described in relation to other 
children ; his sister Esta (entirely omitted in the Paramount version) is also 
portrayed : 


. . . she peers through a stone gap between the houses onto the street, alive, bathed 
in light. Clyde sits down beside her as though hypnotized, as though enchanted; the 
children stare at this tiny piece of life, listen rapt to the sound of an old waltz, the 
strains of which float up from an unseen restaurant. They look, listen and dream. 


They are placed within the mission, its melancholy almost morose 
oppressiveness, in which the only glow is the mother’s exaltation, a glow, 
however, that obscures her children’s plight. The discord is enhanced— 
symbolised—by the conflict between the restaurant music and that of the 
mission. In the film the father is mentioned, but only verbally and 
vaguely; in the scenario he is present to establish further the setting for 
the child’s life. The film omits the elopement of the sister; the scenario 
includes it—it is important. There we have Clyde Griffiths. 


In the film Clyde gets a big tip as bellboy. He utters an appreciation. 

But the tip is momentous to Clyde. Eisenstein builds the proportions of 
the incident within the formative experience of the boy by a technique we 
may disproportion. The literal folk of Hollywood follow what’s in the 
patent narrative. Eisenstein has other resources. It is a rhythmic pro- 
cedure he introduces. The stature of the incident, its content, determines 
the particular proportion he will allow. He does not build his film in a 
simple arithmetic or geometric progression, chronologically. He breaks 
up the rudimentary ratio and introduces a voice from without that will 
effect instrumentally the sense of the boy’s exultation. 
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The man... takes a 50 cent. piece out of his vest pocket and gives it to Clyde. 
Clyde cannot believe it. He is numb with astonishment. To look at the garters the 
man turns on the light, and with the click of the switch the room suffuses with bril- 
liance, as the glow of happiness suffuses Clyde’s face. 

‘* Fifty cents.”’ 


_ An unknown voice is heard screaming it, and a smile almost of exaltation brightens 
the whole face of Clyde. | | 


** Fifty cents.”’ 


. still louder screams the strange voice, and together with the cry the orchestra 
is heard playing a wild, happy march. As though at High Mass, the music peals forth, 
and the hotel resembles a mighty cathedral. Like an organ swells forth the huge proud 
volume of music and a tremendous chorus of human voices rends the air asunder behind 
the whole small being. of the youthful Clyde clasping in his fists his 50 cent piece. . 


And as the screen fades and grows darker, so the mighty notes of the music grow 
fainter and their sound slowly fades— | | 


And there rises the images of the poor mission hall and the sound of its congregation 
singing psalms. 

Clyde runs through the mission hall into his room, closing the door behind him. 

_ This is disproportion—a non-literal process. In the relevant symbol of 
the cathedral-anthem is the disproportion, the extramural introduction, 
which interprets the proportion of the tip to the humble delights of Clyde. 
In the succession of the threadbare mission is the colliding image which 
binds the organism that is Clyde to its source. 

Later we meet a similar construction. In the scenario, as in the film, 
the immediate inspiration for the plan to drown Roberta comes from a 
newspaper account. But—the Sternberg version seeks to impress this in- 
spiration by the newsboy’s ad tedium repetition of the headline. Actually 
this attacks the audience without exposing the process within Clyde. Nor 
is the image of an overturned boat and a straw hat more than an excerpt. 
Eisenstein exposes the process by constructing it: 


ACCIDENTAL DOUBLE TRAGEDY AT LAKE PASS 
-UPTURNED CANOE AND FLOATING HATS REVEAL 
PROBABLE LOSS OF TWO LIVES 


He reads it at first mechanically, without comprehending it. 


‘The girl’s body has been found, but remains unidentified. As to the man, he has 
not yet been found. Fifteen years ago in this spot a similar accident occurred, and the 
body was not recovered.”’ ; 

Clyde finishes reading the article, throws the paper off the table, turns out the 
lamp, and sits wearily down on the couch. And suddenly he hears a whisper: 

‘“ And what if Roberta and you | 

And in the dark corner, he imagines he sees an overset boat. Jumping up Clyde 
turns on the light. | 

He sits down on the couch again, nervous and shivering, he picks up the paper he 
has thrown away, and re-reads the article. And while he is reading it with wide-open 
eyes, the whisper from afar gradually creeps up until it forms the word ‘‘ KILL.” 

In a strange, gradual way, the phrase spoken by the whisper forms and forms until 
at last it pronounces the whole word: ‘‘ KILL! KILL!” 

And from. this moment the action begins to work along the line of thoughts of a 
distracted man, leaping from one fact to another, suddenly stopping—departing from 
sane logic, distorting the real union between things and sounds—all on the background 
of the insistent and infinite repetition of scraps of the description in the newspaper. 

In this scene, in which the idea of murder is born to Clyde, he acts separately from 
the background, which keeps changing after him, either dashing in a mad tempo when 
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“ The Way Into Life. A film of the homeless Russian 
Photo : Prometheus- Film. 


“Le chemin de la vie.” Un film SUY enfance vUSSE abendounde, Nikolat ERR. 
Photo : Prometheus- Film. 


““ Der Weg ins Leben.’’ Ein Film von den heimatlosen russischen Kindern, von N ikolat ERR. 
Photo : Prometheusfilm. | 


the background is slow, then falling when there is no reason to fall, then unsteady on 
a rock, then transformed into stone-like motionlessness in the midst of a busy 
street. 


With the aid of the technical use of transparencies, this effect of the inharmonious ee 


actions of Clyde to his surroundings can be attained. Around him is first his room, then Ee . 
a street in busy movement, or the lake, or the mean dwelling of Roberta, or the summer ee 
residence of Sondra at Twelfth Lake, or the machines in the factory, or running trains, Bs: 


or the stormy sea, in each setting of which he moves, his movements being discordant 
with the scene. 

And the same with the sounds. These are likewise distorted. And a whisper be- 
comes the whistle of a storm, and the storm cries out ‘‘ Kill!’’ or the whistle of the 
storm becomes the movement of the street, the wheels of a street car, the cries of a 
crowd, the horns of motor-cars, and all beat out the word ‘‘ Kill! Kill!’’ And the street 
noises become the roar of the factory machines, and the machines also roar out ‘ Kill! 
Kill !”’ 

Or the roar of the machines descends to a low whisper and it whispers again: ‘ Kill! 
Kill!’’ And at this moment a pleasant, unemotional voice slowly reads the newspaper 


article: ‘* A similar accident occurred fifteen _— ago, but the body of the man was 
never found.”’ 
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And at the climax of this symphony of madness, Clyde jumps out of this nightmare 
hell, perspiring, disheveled, excited. He runs to the telephone booth and calls up 
Roberta. Through the phone he speaks to her in a hoarse voice, 


This is Clyde.’’ 
Not every single element in this process is of itself novel. But novelty 
— nouveauté — is what a Sternberg seeks, and it comes forth antiquated 


enough. Eisenstein has constructed a relevant process that accumulates" 
into “‘ This is Clyde,’’ a poignant clause. 


He tries to put tenderness into his voice, but in his effort there is too much affec- 


tion. His voice, through the phone, sounds loving and soft; it seems unbelievable that 
a man in his state of frenzy could be so kind. 


The expressionistic disproportions—dissociated images re-associated| 


_ within Clyde—co-ordinate the event with the state of mind, and—this is 


the important thing—collecting as a process, they participate in the total 
structure of the film, which is present in the very last passage quoted. The 
construction recurs, it is rhythmic and dramatic, when Roberta and Clyde 
are together. In variation, it is in the court scene. Filming this scene, 
Sternberg, intent upon violences, stages the row-boat of the tragedy in 
the courtroom. Eisenstein, realising where to stress, avoids what would 
sensationalise the pitch without exposing the tactic. Sternberg makes a 
hullabaloo of the incident where a spectator yells ‘‘ Hang him!”’ It 
appears as horseplay rather than as an exhibition of the hostile rural 
temper. The film hasn’t prepared this temper. Having no process 
wherein to function, it’s violence without elucidation. Eisenstein brings 
the boy’s environment into the case, and stresses the minds at work—the 
rural antipathy, the political play of the prosecutor. The character of 


>. 


Roberta’s parents, fanatics, is in the scenario but not in the film. 


The original Hoffenstein script terminated with the mother’s faith in 
the boy’s innocence. The film terminates with the boy confessing his 
suilt — he might have saved Roberta. Eisenstein brings the boy to his 
death—that is his terminal. And swings back to the beginning, the 


-mission. Cause and effect tie up the process, which will be repeated again 


in other lives. 


Blackness and quiet: 


A sharp crackle and the sharp light of an electric contact—and again quiet—again 
blackness. 

Grey smoke rises against the dull sky and loses itself in the quiet air. 

A tall chimney, a roof; the camera descends past the windows and balconies of the 
mean building, and the lower descends the camera, the stronger. sound the voices of a 


little choir singing psalms. 


In a dirty lane by a mission, surrounded by a crowd of curiosity-seekers, to the sound 
of a harmonium, some street preachers are singing, as at the beginning of the picture. 
There they stand, but now the hair of the mother is white as snow, the father is old and 
ailing, and Esta is grown to a sickly woman, and, instead of Clyde, is her little seven- 
year-old son. 

‘* How long since you wrote to Mother ?’’ 

. .. Says a notice by the entrance to the Mission. 

Everybody’ s happy ”’ 

. sings the white-haired, broken mother. Pitifully wheezes the harmonium and 


_ the strains of ‘ Everybody's happy ” fade distantly as the scene Fades Out. 
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Reading this end as it stands here alone, one might find it sentimental, 
but since it refers back to an early scene, since it insists upon the outcome 


and continuousness of the tragedy, its social nature, in the film rendition it 
would have concluded the inevitable process.* 


Superior as this scenario is to the Paramount film, there are still within 
it indications of concession to the reigning mood, concessions, to be sure, 
kept at a distance from too ready hands. The scenario, I take it, is a vivid 
suggestion of the completer thing Eisenstein would have made of An 


American Tragedy had he filmed it—and under more self-respecting control 
than that of Hollywood. 


For Paramount never intended to respect the integrity of the idea it 
bought. The Justice trying this case has put the legal stamp on‘the subter- 
fuge of the movie. He has given high judicial authority to the Hays Code 
-and the cultural minimum. Is this precedent? Although the defense 
argued that the Sternberg film was the equivalent in its medium to the 
Dreiser novel, the Court supplemented wigan a blessing that contradicts the 
defense, which the Court has upheld : 

In the preparation of the picture the producer must give consideration to the fact 
that the great majority of people composing the audience before which the picture will 


be presented will be more interested that justice prevail over wrongdoing than that the 
inevitability of Clyde’s end clearly appear. 


The Judge has corroborated the charge of the plaintiff that instead of 


an indictment of society, the picture is a justification of society and an in- 
dictment of Clyde. 


In strict orthodoxy the Court places the responsibility on the “' public,’’ 


-and so evades responsibility. This lofty dictum ties up with the dedication 
that introduces the film: to the men and women who have done so much 
for youth. Probably by giving birth to them. 
| H. A. PoTaAMKIN. 


* This conclusion is different from the cliché (prolog-epilog tag) of ‘‘ Street Scene ° 
where the children resume their play after the murder— life must go on ’’ or some such 
-platitude. It is organic and ‘‘ emotional rather than sentimental.”’ 


_ The following demonstration of the progress of higher learning and 
the advance of literary knowledge in the backwoods, is culled from an 
American Middle-West newspaper : | 

‘The scenario of the Iron Mask, the film produced by our great 
Douglas Fairbanks, has been the inspiration of a French novelist, named 
Alexander Dumas, for one of the episodes of a long novel called The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. 


‘The only reproach we can make against the novelist is that he has 
interpreted a little too freely the passionate intrigue of Douglas’s film. 
R. B. 
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“A Beach Idyll.’’ Henn Storch’s new sound film, with French, English, Ger- 
man and Dutch versions. Gwen Norman, herewith, plays the leading role with 
Raymond Rouleau. Production : Ankerfilm, 1931. . 


“ Tdylle de plage,’ nouveau film sonore de Henri Storck, édité en version allem- 
ande, francaise anglaise et hollandaise. Gwen Norman, que vous voyez 1c1, inter- 
préte le véle principal, avec Raymond Rouleau. Production: Ankerfilm 1931. 


‘“ Ein Strandidyll.”’ Henri Storcks neuer Tonfilm mit franzésischen, englischen, 
deutschen und hollindischen Fassungen. Gwen Norman (hier zu sehen) sprelt . 
die Hauptrolle mit Raymond Rouleau. Produktion : Ankerfilm, 1931. 


THE HOLLYWOOD CODE 


Since the first part of this article was written, the situation in England 
as completely changed. So dangerous has the position become that it is 
ossible that the film as an art-form will die out, for the way is made in- 
nitely easier for Hollywood to impose its standards on the English market. 
oreign films have to face risk, the heavy import duties, and the question 

of re-making a picture because of the language barrier. Owing to the 
crash of the pound, Americans can pay the duties at comparatively little 
cost and show their films with English dialogue, immediately. 

Unfortunately the English industry has preferred to copy American 

formulas rather than evolve a character of its own. With few foreign films 
for comparison the Hollywood code will dominate British pictures. And 
in three or four years’ time, the public will drift in consequence to more 
stimulating amusements than the cinema. 

Confirmation of this reached Close Up office from an unexpected source, 

in a letter from one of the best known critics on the popular press. ‘“‘ I 
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: “A Beach Idyll.’’ The cameraman is Gérard Perrin. The scenario is by Jean 
Levens. Assisting Henri Storck ave Pierre Vandervoort and Léon Lévy. 


“Tdylle de Plage. Opévateur: Gérard Perrin. Scénario de Jean Levens. 


Pierre Vandervoort et Léon Lévy ont assisté Henri Storck dans la réalisation de 
ce film. 


‘ Ein Strandidyll.’ Kameramann ; Gerard Perrin. Das Szenario stammt 
von Jean Levens. Henri Storcks Mitarbeiter : Pierre Vandervoort und Leon Levy. 


‘on 


have ceased going to the cinema for pleasure,’’ he says and ‘‘ indeed the 
position of the film societies is pathetic. Their existence at the present time 
is potential rather than actual.’’ And these two sentences summarise the 
present situation and the danger of the Hollywood code. 

Hollywood has no room for the experimental mind. It might destroy 
the formula. But after a time its audiences become surfeited with static 
spectacle and drift away in search of other amusement. How many of our 
readers know that the middle classes in the States neither go to films nor do 
they discuss them, any more than we should in England, discuss an amuse- 
ment park or swings at a fair. They go to the theatre (witness the much 
higher standard of the American stage) and leave the cinemas for children 
or the unskilled, whose parents probably could not talk English. If they 
go, it is in a spirit of rebellion, as a young Englishman of the same class 
might go to a boxing match in a poor district. But a Californian 
for example, reacts quickly and forgets easily. If the movies become 
monotonous he will drop them for a time but one day he will give them 
another chance. A Londoner continues going longer from sheer habit, 
until one day he makes up his mind he is bored and will never watch the 
screen again. So that it is much more dangerous to impose the formula on 
England, where there is already a huge wastage of potential audience. 


| | B 
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The cure is the development of the institution for which Hollywood 
has no place, the film: society. A film movement produces new material 
and new workers. Look at René Clair, or Epstein, or any of the French 
directors doing important work; all of them: came from the avant-garde 
movement of 1920-1926. So did Dreyer. The Dutch and Belgian groups 
who made short documentary films on cheap cameras with ends of stock, 
four years ago, have made their work known across Europe and are most 
of them working in commercial studios. The industry has swallowed up 
many of the men who made Mennschen am Sonntag. Warel Plicka, a 
schoolmaster, has interested hundreds in Czechoslovakia. 


For no studio training can ever be so efficient as the training given by 
being a member of a small independent group, producing films with little 
money. Oddly enough, it is the film society that is collective, and the 
studio worker that is an individual. For in a studio there will always be 
somebody else to take responsibility, and there is not the discipline 
of having to count in advance the cost of every separate shot. It may be 
possible to learn one thing in detail, but not to get a rough grasp of the 
whole, as the member of an independent group does, changing from script 
to camera, from acting to the lights, by turn. The aveit garde is the train- 
ing ground for future directors, camera men and electricians, but it is in. 
England almost non-existent. The few who film copy the commercial 
product. 


Yet if cinema is to survive it will be only through a few groups refusing 
to visit the commercial kinos, and working out their ideas, as Kuleshov 
did, on paper. They will have to be more avant-garde than the French in 
1927, more cut off from equipment than the Russians after the revolution. 
They will have to attack the formula and not tolerate it; they must learn to 
walk out from pictures that however technically perfect are based upon 
false ideas.. They will have to make scraps of film that every commercial 
producer would refuse and project them on kitchen walls before small groups 
determined to tear them to pieces. Yet in the end an English cinema 
might evolve that would probably (like René Clair’s films) make a lot of 
money. But it. can come only through being based on thought, on the 
expression of the problems of the day, and not through elaborate equip- 
‘ment or the repetition of the formula that is driving Americans from 
cinemas throughout the States, and makes the producers look more and 
more to England as their only profitable market. | 


BRYHER. 
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A vast set used in “ The Congress Dances’’ Erich Pommer’s much praised 
Ufatone Super, directed by Erik Charell. Photos: Ufa. 


Une vaste mise en scéne du film: ‘‘ Le Congres Dause,” une superproduction | 
Erich Pommer dont on dit grand bien, réalisée par Erik Charell pour Ufatone. 
| Photo : Ufa. | 


Eine ungeheure Dekoration, verwendet in ‘Der Kongress tanzt,’’ Erich Pommers 
viel gelobtem Ufaton-Super-Film; Regie : Ertk Charell. Photos: Ufa. 
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Two stills from“ Silt,’’ a one reel sound film by Dan Birt, to be shown in England 
during the winter. 


Deux clichés de ‘‘ Fange,”’ bande réalisée par Dan Birt et qui seva présentée cet 
hiver en Angleterre. 


Zwei Photos aus Dan Birts ‘‘ Silt’”’ (Fluszsand), einem einaktigen Tonfilm, der 
wahvrend des Winters in England vorgefiihrt werden wird. 


BE BRITISH 


Let us, cry the English critics, have an English film fora change. Well, 
an excellent idea, we have not yet had one; but they then begin to tell us 
what they mean by an English picture, and it is always something about 
the English countryside, to which Mr. John Grierson has added the English 
coal mine, the English shipbuilding yard, the English dock, and all the 
other English items likely to appeal to the Empire Marketing Film Group, 
a body who apparently own a cutting room but no camera. Now let us 
look at Hollywood. 

We have seen The Devil To Pay, a film about England, story and 
dialogue by an English author, leading actor an Englishman, made in 

ollywood. It is as typically an American product as The Street of 
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Chance, a story about America, by an American, leading actor American, 
made in Hollywood. 

_ We have seen The Front Page, made in Hollywood by a Russian 
director with the brisk and purposeful cutting of the best Russian films, 
but made in America for Americans, and even if the story had not been 
about America it would have been unmistakably an American film. 

Most American films are highly polished, but I have seen badly 
photographed films, films with sets that didn’t look like a million dollars, 
every kind of film, from America. They have all been unmistakable. 

So it is not story, background, technique or polish that gives a film 
it’s geographical label. It is purely a way of looking at things, a thought 
process set up by the thing seen. And so we get back to the question of 


Montage. 

As long as English directors do not shoot their pictures to a previously i i 
conceived cutting plan, even if they are not going to cut them themselves, lot 7 
as long as English directors are divided into two classes, one of which cuts 


So as not to use any of the shots showing M. ’s bottom, old boy ”’ 
(actually heard in an English studio) and the other, the Grierson or 
Metrical school, which cuts entirely to the tape measure, we can not have 

| such a thing as an English picture because we can not have such a thing 
as a thought process. The straight cut, in which two visual images (or, 
now-a-days, two sounds) ‘“ explode,’’ to use the words of Eisenstein, 
‘‘ into a new concept,’ is the only way of expressing an idea on the screen, 
and without it’s use we are reduced to a statement of fact as bald as a 
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builder’s estimate. Unless each shot collides with the next to give birth to 
an idea in the mind of the audience, which has been the only justification 
for a cut since D. W. Griffith ‘‘ discovered the close up,’’ a film can have 


no spirit, national or of any other kind. America, Germany, Sweden, and 
of course Russia, all produce films reflecting the way of thinking of their 
country because they all understand the essentials of film making, what- 
ever we individually may think of the stories around which they make their 
films, or the purpose for which they are made. 
But there has not yet been an English film. 


DAN Birr. 


ENGLISH TELEVISION 


The cinema has not been at a standstill in London this autumn. We 
have had City Streets and Tabu; a peculiar Polish sound-film at the 
Academy, and two Russian sound-films, The Blue Express and Eisen- 
stein’s The Silver Lining, as well as some bad German talkies. There are 
five news-reel theatres, as well as a talkie-revival house. There has been 
an exhibition of film-stills. . . . But even so, for those who watch, the 
real advance is to be found in television. 

The advances coincide with Roxy’s visit to London. Says Roxy, 
** Tm fed up with saying how much Radio City will cost. I’m fed up with 
saying it’s the greatest thing in the world. In fact, I don’t want to boast.’’ 
Says Roxy, it will cost twelve and a half million dollars. Says 
Roxy, in effect, when I thought of those seventy thousand American 
soldier boys *‘ lying in funny positions in their cots,’’ I just had to give 
them each a wireless set . . . and they are doubtless among the regular. 
patrons who make up the thirteen million people who have entered the 
Roxy cinema in four years. Says Roxy, ‘“‘ I am, after all, a kind of. a 
human person,’’ which latter quality enables him to feel ‘‘ I know you. 
You can’t fool me, you in this little isle. I know you.’’ Roxy says a lot, 
but not very much about television, which is going to play such a part in 
his acres-big Radio City. Why-.should he? He is only talking at a press- 
luncheon; they know him. The most de can do is live up to his legend, 
in the Hope they will pass it on to the public. And most of them do. . . 

Well, English television cannot compete with Roxy in statistics. We 
have no hotel here, with each room equipped with a televisor. Our papers 
do not give a whole page to television, as did the New York Sun on 
August 22nd. But things happen. The programmes improve; there are 
other things than vaudeville to look in on—Swedish singers, illustrated 
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Roxy’s Radio City. Banks, Opera House, Music ‘Hall, 
Cinema, Theatre, Radio Station and Studios, between 5th and 
6th Avenue. 


La Cité du Radio Roxy. Banque, opéra, music-hall, cinéma, 
théatre, station de T.S.F. et studios, entre la 5éme et la 
avenue. 


Roxys Radio City. Banken, Oper, Music-Hall, Kino, Theater, 
Radiostation und Ateliers zwischen der 5. und 6. Avenue. 


talks, a cartoon which is now a regular feature. We now have long-shots 
as well as close-ups, and this has let us have dancing—ballet, acrobatic and 
buck. Also, a four-round boxing match. But more important than this, 
there is a new series of transmissions in the ordinary B.B.C. programmes. 
This means, not only that one can look-in at more convenient hours, but 
also that what one looks-in on are the B.B.C. performers as they do their 
stuff. Hitherto, we have had only such artists as the Baird Company could 
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get to Longacre, and it is no secret that most of the money available went 
on experiment, not on programmes. If the B.B.C. co-operation works, we 
should soon be able to see as well as hear some of the important people. It 
is in any case of great importance to television that the B.B.C. is now more 
friendly on the subject of wave-lengths and programme hours. The Satur- 
day afternoon transmission of sound and vision seems to be a regular feature, 
which is important as most televiewers are at present amateurs, who are at 


work most other times of the week. 


Mr. Baird has also invented what he claims to be the most brilliant 
light source yet found for television. This, the Modulated Arc, which | 
saw demonstrated, certainly gives a more brilliant as well as bigger picture, 
but it seems that there will soon be a rival in the field, who will upset all 
the just-formulated theories. Mr. G. W. Walton has for nine years been 
working on a system which he now calls Scophony. This needs only one 
channel for both sight and sound signals, and the channel required is more- 
over only one-fiftieth of that needed for normal broadcast transmission. 
This matters, because one of the great obstacles is the difficulty for finding 
sufficiently broad tuning bands, and the other systems in use all need two 
such bands. The scanning disc, as used by Baird, locates each separate point 
in a picture in time and space; Mr. Walton eliminates time. He has also 
been led to invent a new type of photo-electric cell, which allows a very high 
degree of definition, and a light control device at the receiving end which 
replaces the Neon tube. His work has not yet been publicly seen, and so 
Mr. Baird’s Modulated Arc remains the best light-source actually shown; 
one of its advantages is that it gives a black-and-white picture. But both 
of these inventors meet on one point—they bring the day of televised talkies 
appreciably nearer. That day will come, and that is why it is worth follow- 
ing what may seem such trivial details as the facts that one can now see the 
B.B.C. dance band or that the image in one’s televisor shows a larger 
field. All these are steps in the nickleodeon stage of television . . . things 
happened quickly after nickleodeons. If the B.B.C. continues hand in 
hand with the Baird Company, perhaps we shall not have to listen to Mr. 
Rothafel so much. 


R. H. 
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From “' Before Daybreak,’’ a film directed by Teinosuke Kinugasa, dealing with the 
social revolt which occurred in Japan in the 16th century. Production: Shoshiku 
Kinema Co. 


Cliché de “* Avant l’Aube,’’ film réalisé par Teinosuke Kinugasa, traitant de la 
vévolution sociale qui secoua le Japon, au l6éme siécle. Production : Shoshiku 
Kinema Co. 


us Vor Tagesanbruch.’”’ Regie: Teinosuke Kinugasa. Der Film handelt 
von der soztalen Revolte, die sich im 16. Jahrhundert in Japan ereignete. 
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From ‘‘ Before Daybreak,’’ a film directed by Teinosuke Kinugasa, dealing with the social revolt 
which occurred in Japan in the 16th century. Production : Shoshtku Kinema Co. 


Cliché de ‘‘ Avant l’ Aube,”’ film réalisé par Teinosuke Kinugasa, traitant de la révolution sociale qnt 
secoua le Japon, au 16éme siécle. Production: Shoshthu Kinema Co. 


us ‘‘ Vor Tagesanbruch.’’ Regie: Teinosuke Kinugasa. Der Film handelt von der sozialeu 
Revolte, die suhim 16. Jahrhundert in Japan ereignete. 


BEFORE DAYBREAK 


A Japanese film by Teinosuke Kinugasa 


The name of Teinosuke Kinugasa will perhaps be remembered by the 
careful film critics in Europe and America as the director of Under the 
Shadow of Yoshiwara, a foreign version of an old Japanese picture that 
was released three years ago in Japan under the title Jujiro, which means 
Crossroad. Jujiro, full of splendid and gorgeous camera-technics never 
before. realised in Japan, gained him a reputation. It was a memorable 
masterpiece in the history of Japanese films, I admit. Before Daybreak, 
the first production since his return home from a few years’ trip through 
the European countries, was shown during the 1931 season in Japan, and 
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created a big sensation among the critics, if not among the average 
spectators. 


What distinguishes this film from Jujiro is the fact that Kinugasa has 
given up his ‘‘ dazzlingly beautiful ’’’ scene composition in favour of 
montage, wherein the dazzlingly beautiful is more of a hindrance than a 
help. That is to sav, in /uwjiro he aspired to the beautiful depiction of 
individual scenes or sequences, while in Before Daybreak he aimed at a 
cinematic reference to the conscious significance of its filmic raw materials 
(the cuts or scenes). This fact is an evidence of much progress made since 

is the issue of Jujzro in 1928. There appear in this new production many 


evidences of Soviet technique, no doubt influenced by the Soviet films seen 
while abroad. : 


¢ 

Just as solemn and conscientious is the mental attitude evinced in the 
making of Before Daybreak as in Jujiro. However, taking the least gener- 

ous viewpoint, it is, despite his conscience, his efforts and passion, a gross : 


ailure, mainly due to wrong directorial treatment. The failure is assigned 
to the following causes: 


~  (1)-To me it seems he has decided that montage is an abstract theory 
of film construction which alone is of universal validity, defying such _ 
margins as states or societies or classes in its plication. Thus he 
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regards Soviet methods of montage equally as the basis of Japanese films. 


Which is erroneous. 


First of all, Kinugasa must understand that Soviet methods have been 


established in apeendance with peculiar Soviet ideas, social, economical and 


racial; never wholly to be identified with those of other countries. I am 
confident, with David Platt of Experimental Cinema, that to superpose the 


special technique developed to propound an idea on American or European 
(or Japanese) films today without a corresponding change in the social basis, 


will not make films any better or worse than they already are. 

(2) The second cause is his incapability to grasp the idea of montage 
as tne method of building up a totality, not partial structure. Thus, 
Before Daybreak, although cinematic and well-mounted so far as its 
sectional ideas are concerned, is not successful from the viewpoint of its 
structure as a whole. With such stress on sections, and his failure to 
consider the sections in relation to the whole, the episodes and details 
emerge independently, and with intensiveness, it is true—only to make 
obscure the very points on which he had intended to lay the greatest 
emphasis. Because of its fierce intensity, sustained throughout the entire 
film, most spectators, native and foreign, must tire before the end of its 
two hours’ run. 

(3) The third cause : that the material content of this film is s not in line 
with the corresponding artistic form. ‘The completely realistic manner, full 
of energy and intensiveness, used for the purpose of expressing the senti- 
mental matter which fills the body of this film, is unnatural and uncon- 
vincing. 


Japan, 1931. 


YASUSHI OGINO. 
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A Shoshiku Production. 
“La Torche,’’ film de la production Shoshiku. 


"Tre torce. 
Die Fackel.’’ 


Shoshiku ‘Produktion. 
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CINEMA 


The Japanese film director and actor, Katsumi, recently showed me 
his latest film in a Berlin projection room. This film, in which he played 
the main réle, told of the downfall of a Samurai who fought against the 
reigning Shogun about two centuries ago. The plot developed slowly and 
was punctuated by innumerable captions, until after about 6,000 feet a 
tremendous fight broke out between the Samurai and (apparently) the whole 
assembled bodyguard of the Shogun. This ended in the hero’s suicide 
after an incredible struggle against overwhelming odds. Although the 
movements were extremely interesting both in their details and in the way 
they followed through, yet it was clearly impossible to expect a European 
audience to tolerate anything so long. In fact, I was quite at a loss how 
this film could be adapted for the European market. 


A few weeks later I received an invitation from Katsumi to a Sunday 
morning performance of this film in a small west-end cinema, where it was 
to be privately shown to the Japanese colony in Berlin. As I came into 
the cinema, I was given a printed slip containing a synopsis of the film. 
At the side of the screen was a lectern where Katsumi stood. 


_ The film started. At the same time Katsumi began a running com- 
mentary to the preliminary titles in the normal explanatory tones of 
a narrator. The Samurai were strolling about on the screen. Silence. 
~The actors conversed with each other. The voice began again, no longer 
in explanatory, everyday tones, but using the guttural utterance of 
the Japanese classical theatre to provide an exact accompaniment to the 
various actors’ conversation. Then a long caption, unaccompanied perhaps 
for half its length. Then some monotonous instrument like a guitar began 
to play, continued through the following scenes and stopped suddenly in 
the middle of a scene. The film continued. Silence. Then, the quiet 
explanatory voice of the speaker. A humorous remark elicited a titter 
from the audience — apparently some personal allusion of the speaker’s. 
Presently the voice became pathetic, continued so through scenes and 
captions, and then suddenly stopped dead. Silence. More music. 
Single plucked notes with long pauses in between. Another conversation 
in the deep gutteral.style of the classical theatre, very carefully synchronised 
with the film and the various actors, who were made to speak sometimes 
high, sometimes low, clearly, confusedly, slowly or quickly, according to 
the context. Silence again. On the screen the chief of Shogun’s body- 
guard vainly interrogated his daughter whom he had sent to spy on the 
hero in order to convict him of treason. She was in love with the 
hero and attempted to persuade her father that she had been unable to dis- 
cover anything. ‘The old man had now shot his last bolt. He sat there 
for some time, alone, motionless. Suddenly a gesture—and a man’s shriek. 
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The girl rushed back into the room and flung herself. on her father. He 
tried to free himself in order to reach his sword. His daughter tried to 
prevent him. The same terrible shriek recurred everytime the old man 
made some violent effort. At last his daughter broke down, gave him the 
required information and betrayed her lover. Light guitar music. It was 
all very thrilling. Finally came the fight, which was accompanied, partly 
by an exciting rhythmic figure that rose and fell, partly by the solemn 


declamation of some text that was probably well known to all the Japanese 
present. 


A movie had suddenly been turned into a talkie by the extraordinary 
art of the speaker, the restrained but subtly differentiated use of different 
kinds of elocution, and the persistence of the transparent monodic, nearly 
always unisonal, music. This music had no resemblance to the illustrative 
music usually to be heard in the European cinema; it ran( counter to the 
action on the screen in a kind of dialectical counterpoint. (For instance, 
a3 doleful music usually accompanied gay scenes on the screen; quick and 
lively music, slow sad scenes.) The restraint with which this was carried 
out made for clearness, lucidity, excitement, variety. The subtleties of 
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“‘ The Torch.’’ A Shoshiku Production. 
** La Torche,”’ film de la production Shoshiku. 
‘* Die Fackel.’” Shoshiku Produktion. 
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tone often lent scenes which had dragged in the projection room an extra- 


ordinary tension. 


This is the way in which films are shown in Japanese cinemas. The 
idea of an announcer and a completely independent musical accompaniment 
is foreign to us, and so we can hardly hope to import Japanese films with 
any success, Since, in spite of adaptation and revision, some passages would 
still remain too long and deliberate in tempo, and (apart from that) the 
film sequences are not such as are customary according to the unwritten 
convention between public and producer here in Europe. 

Perhaps that is now quite different with the actual Japanese tonefilms. 
But, however that may be, there is no doubt that the old conventional 
Japanese cinema is more fertile and nearer the ideal tonefilm than the 
occidental custom of relying on purely psychological, imitative and illustra- 
tional means in film production. Almost the only really impressive 


occidental films have been those which eschewed imitation and naturalism. 


(cf. certain scenes in the Marx Brothers’ film, Animal Crackers, in René 


Clair’s Le Million and Lubitsch’s Monte Carlo, e.g., the scene where the © 


heroine leans out of the express and sings a song, accompanied by a chorus 
of reapers in the fields through which the train is rushing south, without 
a trace of the usual railway noises so beloved by most modern film pro- 
ducers, or ordinary realistic scenes in the same film, where the hairdresser, 
the lady’s-maid and other characters suddenly break into (Sometimes con- 
certed) song, accompanied by full orchestra). The producers of nearly all 
occidental films of any value today have given up the attempt to imitate 


“ The Torch.” A Shoshiku Production. 
La Torche,’ film dela production Shoshiku. 
Die Fackel.’ Shoshiku Produktion.. «. 
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‘The Torch.” 
A Shoshiku 
Production. 


“La Torche,’’ 
film de la pro- 
duction Sho- 
shiku., 


Die Fackel.’’ 
Shoshiku. Pyro- 
duktion. 


~ 


actual reality—that is to say, to enrich the optical content of their films by 
clothing it with a realistic imitative layer of tone—in favour of a purely 
formal union of picture and tone. Soon this oriental custom, formerly so 
foreign to us, will have become a common,.convention, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be used with such understanding and restraint that the picture 
will not lose its own characteristic harmonics in a roaring tone accompani- 
ment such as is habitual in our films today. 

At the present moment I am attempting to collate several Japanese 
films of value, to subject them to a kind of cross-section montage, and to 
give them a tone accompaniment on the lines I have mentioned above. 


The resulting film will he ready towards the end of this year. ee oe 


Great City.’” A¥Shos- 
hiku production. 


‘“‘La Cité géante” film de 
la production Shoshiku. 


Groszstadt. Shoshiku 
Produktion. 
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Great City.’ A Shoshiku Production. 
“La Cité géante,” film de la production Shoshtku. 
Groszstadt.’’ Shoshiku Produktion. 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN SOUNDFILMS 
Berlin, October. 


We have had to wait for them till now. For many months, more and 
more news had come, stating that this or that well known Russian director 
had begun to work on his first sound film. Pudovkin among the others. 
But this news always dwindled, or suddenly it was said that the film which 

had already been discussed would be issued as a silent one, contrary to 
rumours. 
Obviously they have had considerable difficulties with regard to tech- 
nique. Soundfilm apparatus and soundfilm patents could not—in spite of 
their significance in cultural matters—be counted among the necessary 
machines for production and the raw materials for which money was pro- 
vided according to the five year plan. The equipment for ‘production of 
soundfilms had to be built, developed and finished in all details, no matter 
how difficult, according to Russia’s own ideas, her own experiences, with 
her own means in her own workshops, within her own Russian foundries. 

As a basis, the four-year-old experiments of Tager and Schorrin were 
used. Improvements, constructional changes and ways and means were 
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suggested by the one or two American or German apparatus which had 
come temporarily to Russia. All that took a certain time. It lasted until 
the first installations were ready for use; until by degrees the massive 
rigidity of construction was lost, until freed from the limitations of the 


studio, they adapted themselves to the Russian love for the image of nature. 


It lasted until the first Russian soundfilms—not including Eisenstein 
and Tisse’s Romance Sentimentale (The Silver Lining). Firstly because 
this film was not-financed by Soviet money, but by a West European con- 
cern, secondly because it is a product of French not Russian technique, 
thirdly because its content, its quality, its music and its tang of the 
Russian soil, are enveloped by a quite different aroma, somewhat Parisian. 
Fourthly, convincing forms of soundfilm expression were found, but this 
remained only the expression of very lyric, very personal feelings. (And 


it is the quality of lyrics in their most personal manifestation and deepest 


efficacy, to overflow the widest boundaries. Purest poetry, purest film- 
poetry too, has been torn so far from its roots that one can no longer per- 
ceive its national origin. Further, the Romance Sentimentale is not 
a Russian film but a human one. In spite of its slight over-pointedness, 
skittishness, formalism—and because of it. 

_And the next Russian soundfilm we saw—the first to come from Russia 
—Dziga Vertoff’s Enthusiasm, is indeed no less over-pointed, skittish and 
formalised but less masterful and sustained. Vertoff is one of the most 
radical theorists of the Soviet film. He was one of the first to reject the 
studio, artificial light, the composed, the theatrical, and retired to outdoor 
photography, sunlight, to the real, the untheatrical. 


He, it was, who preached loudest for the documentary film as a form 


of art, even as the only form of art, whose fundamental basis—available 


only to this particular art form—is reality which must take its filmic shape 
from camera angles and montage of scenes. 


But with all the attraction, advancement and intensity of his idea, 


Vertoff remains one of. those stimulating—individually perhaps deplorable 
_—theorists, who have discovered their task through driving a breach into 

the wall of a thousand doors, through their ability to discover a new path 
to the city of art with its thousand accesses—and whose fate is fulfilled in 


waging a fierce struggle that every approach should lead only to the 
one lane, and that every gate should indicate the one little door as the sole 


entrance. 


Theorists mostly love their theories more than fathers love an only 
child. Rather than change their theories to fit the world, they would seek 
to change the whole world to make it fit their theories!  Vertoff, also, has 
waged fierce, vehement and desperate battles with his material and his in- 
struments (i.e., reality and the film camera) to give practical proofs of his 
ideas. In this he has failed. He had failed already in the era of the silent 
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The Way Into Lae. Photo Prometheus- Film. 
“Le chemin de la vie.’’ Photo : Prometheus- Film. 
Der Weg Leben.’ Photo : Prometheusfilm. 


film—by showing hundreds of examples of most cunning artistry in turn- 
ing: acrobatic masterpieces of optic jigsaw, brilliant conjuring of filmic 
association—but never a rounded work, never a clear, proceeding line. His 
great efforts of strength in relation to detail did not leave him breath for 
the whole. His arabesques totally covered the ground plan, his fugues 
destroyed every melody. | 

Since the advent of soundfilms that has become worse. Sound has 
added a new material to the old. A new object with which one can play, 
which can be made to glitter, with which one can fall in love. Sound 
becomes the new lover, for whose sake all others must retire. On and in 
the sound is laid the principal stress. Sound is now the cord—a rough 
cord on which the separate pearls are strung. ees | 
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Voices like fanfares tell in Dziga Vertoff’s film of the enthusiastic work 
in Don-bas.* The shots are no more important than illustrations. If one 
is ignorant of the Russian language, soon one must become tired and in- 
different, let pass the avalanche of even the most impressive shots. And 
those who can understand will soon miss the sense of a compact, interest- 
ing and enthralling course—perceiving the discrepancy between the 
primitive spoken words and the brilliant illustrations. These pictures— 
pictures of conquered churches, of a forest of new chimneys, of belching 
foundaries, boiling metal, cranes, mine-trucks, mountains of coal—these 
pictures tumble over one another, disperse, lose their effect. The whole 
work is by no means a document of the most gigantic part of the work of 
the five year plan; at the highest, material concerning it. A drawerful 
of wonderful sound photographs which have not been put in order. 


The Way into Life—by Nicolai Ekk—the second Russian soundfilm 


to come to Germany, gives a closer, more thorough impression, ‘and is 
clearer in its attitude. — 


While in Vertoff’s Enthusiasm the drums of labour in Don-bas, the 


joy of work brought into acoustic and optic rhythm, with its lack of action 


and distinct connections and in its abstract demonstration, are senseless, 
militant, faschistic—Ekk’s Story of The Way into Life of the Besprisonis 


(i.e., the uncared-for children), shown in the hands of a new, free art of 


education, acquaints us with a very impressive, typical part of Soviet work. 


In spite of the fact that the lesson he teaches neither follows a straight line 
nor keeps to one plane of narration, of logic, of performance, of style. 

It is a characteristic first work in a new material, brave and nervous. 
New ways are discovered with joy and with verxe, but almost too many 
ways at a time. Ekk’s The Way into Life stands in exactly the same 
relation to the great Russian art of the film as Karl Frohlich’s Die Nacht 
gehort uns (The Night is Ours) once stood to the German art of the film. 
Both have touched dozens of new possibilities, but neither could create the 
new form. 

The German press greeted Ekk’s film—the first picture of new Russia 
after a long pause—with distinct joy, enjoving the change. 

The German directors who had invited Ekk to a discussion in their 
club, listened with benevolent sympathy to the enthusiastic, idealistic, 
pathetic verve of their young Russian colleague. They listened to him as 


older, more experienced people listen to younger ones when they talk of 
their plans and hopes of life. 


But mostly it is like that. Life as experienced by the older ones, and 


life as meant by the one with the plan, is different. One is of yesterday, 
the other of tomorrow. That which was implied by the audience in the 
directors’ club was of Western Europe—that of yesterday. 


A. AXRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 
* The Don Basin. 
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Way Into Life,’’ a Meschrabpom-Film by Ekk. Photo : Prometheus- Film. 
“Le chemin de la vie.”’ Un film Meschrabpom, par Ekk. Photo : Prometheus-film. 
: ‘““ Der Weg ins L.eben,’’ ein Meschrabpomfilm von Ekk. Photo : Prometheus- Film. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE > 


THIS SPOON-FED GENERATION? 


When, not so very long ago, Everyman’s earth was motionless and 
solid beneath his feet, his immediate concerns were apt to fill and close his 
horizon. e knew, dimly and forgetfully, that his world, inhabited by 
foreigners as well as by the English, was engaged in hurtling through space 
at unimaginable speed and had possibly heard that the solid part of it was 
but a thin crust. But he thought in terms of solidity, and his universe was 
a vague beyond that mattered but little in comparison with his personal 
beyond, the stable world of daily life whose ways he knew and whose un- 
changeability. | 
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“The Way Into Life.’’ One of the first Russian sound films. Photo : 
Prometheus- Film. 


ée chemin de la vie.’ L’un des premiers films sonores vusses. Photo : | 
Prometheus- Film. | 


er Weg ins Leben.’’ Einer der ersten russischen Tonfilme. Photo : 
Prometheusfilm. 


Each generation, it is true, has had in turn to experience the break-up 
of a known world. The remotest historical records yield anathema, that 
might have been written yesterday, on modern noise and hustle, on new- 
fangled ideas and the perilous paths pursued by the ignorant young; an 
wistful longings for the good old days. 

But until to-day Everyman remained relatively self-contained, an 
could plan his life with fair certainty in a surrounding that coul 

be counted upon to remain more or less in ‘place. Himself, his house, 
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street, town, nation, all were stable; and beyond these secure stabilities his 
imagination rarely wandered. 


The normal moral shocks awaiting him came gently. They were called 
disillusionments: change and decay, the loss, with age, of the sense of 
personal stability and personal permanence. But the solid earth remained 
unchanged, and one of the consolations of the elderly sane was the en- 
chantment, growing in proportion to their own detachment, of the distant 
view of life, focussed now for the first time and free from the fret of im- 
mediacy, taking on an ever more moving beauty and intensity. 


But to-day, it is not only that science from whom had come the news 
ot the tumultuous movement of everything, has begun to doubt the suffi- 


ciency of its methods of approach to render any exact account of the ulti- 


mate nature of reality, but also that its news, all the latest news, that to- 


morrow may be contradicted, is now common property almost from the 
moment of its arrival. 


Everyman lives in a world grown transparent and uncertain. Behind 
his experience of the rapidity and unpredicticability of change in the detail 


of his immediate surroundings is a varying measure of vicarious experi- — 


ence of the rapidity and unpredictability of change all over the world, and 
a dim sense that nobody knows with any certainty anything whatever about 


the universe of which his world is a part. 


A new mental climate is in existence. Inhabited not only by those 


few whose lives are spent in research and those who are keenly on the 
lookout for the results of further research, but also in their degree by the 
myriads who have been born into the new world and can remember no 
other. Uncertainty, noise, speed, movement, rapidity of external change 
that has taught them to realise that to-morrow will not be as to-day, all 
these factors have helped to make the younger generation shock-proof in 
a manner unthinkable to the majority of their forbears. 


And more than any other single factors (excepting perhaps Radio > 


through which comes unlocalised, straight out of space, music with its 
incomparable: directness of statement, and news forcing upon his attention 
the existence of others than himself and his relatives, friends and enemies; 
and knowledge, if he have the taste for it, and a truly catholic diversity of 


stated opinion) has the Cinema contributed to the change 1 in the mental 
climate wherein Everyman has his being. 


Insidiously. Not blatantly, after the manner of the accredited teacher, 
is the film educating Everyman, making him at home in a new world. 


And this it is, this enlightment without tears, that makes so many of 


those who were brought up under a different dispensation cry and cry with- 


out ceasing against both Radio and Cinema as spoon-feeders of an Every- 
man who becomes more and more a looker and a listener, increasingly 
unwilling to spend his leisure otherwise than in being entertained. | 
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Up hill and down dale we may criticise both Radio and Cinema. 
Nothing is easier. Nor is it other than desirable that the critical 


faculty should freely upon these’ purveyors of Every- 


man’s” spiritual nourishment. But it is surely deplorable that 


so people, both good earnest folk and the gadfly 
cynic, should be so busy in and out of season with the parrot-cry 
of ‘“‘spoon-feeding’’? Deplorable that the Cinema, in the opinion of 
these pessimists, should be the worst offender. Radio, they declare, is 
sometimes, astonishingly and inexplicably, turned on as an accompaniment 
to occupation. But to the pictures ’’ everything is sacrificed; home, 
honour, mind, heart, body, soul and spirit. So they allege. 

Is there an atom of justification for these wild statements? Do they 
not melt like morning mists before the sunny power of even half as much 
imaginative attention as the navvy may give to the average picture-show ? 


Cut out good films, instructional films, travelogues and all the rest of 
it. Leave only the average story-film, sensational or otherwise, the News 
Reel and the comic strip. Judge, condemn, all these, right and left. Is 
it possible to deny, even of this irreducible minimum of value, that it sup- 
plies to the bookless, thoughtless multitude the majority of whom do not 
make even that amount of unconscious contact with aesthetic and moral 
beauty that it is implied in going to church, a civilising influence more 


potent and direct than any other form of entertainment available in their 


leisure hours, and sufficiently attractive to draw them in large numbers? Is a 
man spoon-fed the moment he is not visibly and actively occupied ? 


Is there not a certain obscenity, a separation of the inner spirit from the 
outer manifestation thereof, in regarding pictures we despise and audiences 
we loftily look down upon in their momentary relationship as we imagine 


it to exist in the accursed picture-house? Should we not rather set our- 


selves the far more difficult task of conjuring up the pre-picture outlook on 
life of those who make no contact with art in any form, and then try to 


follow out in imagination the result of the innumerable gifts of almost any 


kind of film, bestowed along with it, unawares, and therefore remaining 
with the recipient all the more potently : the gift of quiet, of attention and 
concentration, of perspective? The social gifts: the insensibly learned 
awareness of alien people and alien ways? The awakening of the imagina- 


tive power, the gift of expansion, of moving, ever so little, into a new 
dimension of consciousness ? 


Surely those positive cultural activities are more than enough to bal- 


ance the much-advertized undesirabilities and to disqualify the verdict of 
spoon-feeding.”’ 


The scaremongers would perhaps cease to wail if the film-fans, desert-. 
ing the cinemas, battered down the closed doors of museums and picture- 


galleries and spent their evenings in, silent contemplation not of lively 
human drama, and lively human nonsense and the living news of the 
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changing world, but of the immortal frozen records of the things of the 
spirit that are unchanged from age to age. 

Has it occurred to them to reflect that film-audiences, popular picture 
audiences, growing by the bread they have eaten, are maturing, are them- 


selves cultivating and improving the medium from which they have drawn 


life? And that these audiences seen in the bulk, disregarding single, ex- 
ceptional individuals, are much more capable of appreciating the wares of 
museum and gallery than were, in the bulk, their pictureless predecessors ? 


DorotTHy M. RICHARDSON. 


“The Way into Life,” a Meschrabpom-Film by Ekk. Photo: Prometheus- Film. 
‘Le chemin de la vie.’’ Un film Meschrabpom, par Ekk. Photo: Prometheus-film. 
‘‘ Der Weg ins Leben,’ ein Meschrabpomfilm von Ekk. Photo: Prometheusfilm. 


THREE DAYS 


(An independent, avantgarde film now being made in Spain, by 


Xavier Guell. The scenario is published as received.) 
Title. MEETING FOR A BET. 


At a table in a café of a town anywhere, are seated SHE, HE and the 


OTHER MAN. They argue and resolve to make a bet. The agreement 
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: s “ Three Days,” a Spanish avantgarde film by Xavier Giell, 
‘““ Trois jours,’’ film d’avant-garde espagnol, par Xavier Giell. 
Tage.’ ein spanischer Avanigardefilm von Xavier Guell. 


is made out on paper, put into an envelope and handed over to the café 
proprietor. Thereupon each goes his own different and undetermined way. 
A few hours later, great distances separate them. 
Title. THE DAY FOLLOWING. . 
The OTHER MAN transacts big business in a big office. 
SHE takes a sunbath on a desert beach. 
_HE sells trinkets in a central street of a great town. 
Title. -YET ANOTHER DAY. Baa 
The OTHER MAN fishes in a dirty part of the port. 
SHE shoots pots to pieces with a revolver, in a garden. 


HE wanders among the dense crowds of the town. 
Title. MEANWHILE. 


The town. The country. The _ factory. The station. The 
Street... 
Title. THE THIRD DAY. 


By HIS, HER and the OTHER MAN’S watches it is three o’clock. 
_ The town clock marks the hour of three. The three persons arrive at the 
same time at the table of the café. The OTHER MAN takes out of a 
portefeuille sheets of folded paper containing plans relating to big business 
undertakings and companies, banks, etc. SHE, disconsolate, and with 
several unpaid bills. HE, a mechanical toy. . But the bet subsists 
and is still unsettled. Discussions. Nervousness. They call the café 


keeper and tell him to bring the envelope. They examine the paper. 
Title. THE SIGNATURES WERE FALSE. 
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‘Three Days,’ a Spanish 
avantgarde film by Xavier 
Giell. 


Trois jours,’’ film d’avant- 
garde espagnol, par Xavier 
Guell, 


‘* Drei Tage,’’ ein spanischer 
Avanigardefilm von Xavier 
Guell. 


Arguments. Is the café keeper guilty? Scandal. The café keeper 
throws them out. Get out you fools! 


Title. AN EXPERT IS STILL DELVING INTO THE MYSTERY. 
till nature in the foreground (close up) and fish-globe with a large 
fish swimming round. 


The End. 


“Close Up” and a dis- 
tinguished veader. The 
President of Cazecho- 
slovakia, President 
Masaryk, believes in 
the art of the film. 


‘“ Close Up”’ compte un 

vemarquable lecteur! Le 

Président de la Tchéco- 

slovaquie, M. Masaryk 

ne doute aucunement de. 
l'art cinégraphique. 


“Close Up’’. und ein 
distinguierter Leser. 
Der Prasident der tsche- 
choslowakischen Repub- 
lik, Prdstident Masaryk 
glaubl, dass es eine 

Filmkunst gibt. 
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TECHNIQUE: 
NUMBER TWO 


Who ever reached the back of the mind of a stranger when speaking 
to him in any tongue other than his own? A translated novel is a distilled 
novel. Esperanto, at the moment, is without inflection, has no sound 
imagery. The truth is that language has so much imagery inherent in the 
sound that itis AN ECHO OF RACE MIND. There is only one uni- 
versal film to be made: a film of the lore of earth elementals. (A universal 
film finding visual content in the patterns of the laboratory: not as a 
doctrine but as an imaginative possibility. Urge behind the beautifully 
planned crystal being the design urge of the artist? Hooey? But why 
not imagine it rather than missing something? It links, maybe, onto what 
Jung called ‘‘ universal consciousness.’’ Sounds would be cosmic, earth- 
rotated.) Switch back to Close Up’s editorial to Vol. 7 No. 6. ‘* With 
the establishment of the talking film, the world situation with regard to 
films was completely altered. Whereas, during the period of silent films, 
world distribution was fluid, now films are becoming more and more tied 
up within national limits.’’ It is not, therefore, of any deep significance 
that portable sound projectors are being issued by various firms. The 
development of sound technique to be recorded as history (since the last 
survey in Close Up, Vol. 7. No. 3.) must be confined to perfecting of 
method. The wider circulation of films within national limits cannot, when 
so much material has to be sifted, be held as important as the improvement 
of apparata. That talkies were shown on the Scarborough Flier, that the 
Russians are selling a projector for sound films at £100 . . . these things 
must be left unsaid: even so, the work of selection will be arduous. .. . 


_. RCA sponsored an ingenious method of cutting out all the sound track 
except that which actually contains signals. A black and white band run 
side by side on the sound track: sound makes the bands wave into each 
other. Small modulation of sound leaves a large area of white; any dirt, 
grain or abrasion on this white margin is responsible for orguted noises. 
RCA now black out the white margin, following the envelope of the sound 
band. This process is accomplished with the aid of an amplifier operating 
—a light valve whose output is so slow that it is inaudible. The light valve 
exposes ** more or less of the track according to the average intensity of 
the sound being recorded at any given moment.’’ RCA are, also, doing 
excellent work with experimental microphones. In their nilicie) statement 


they claim to be working towards an ideal directional microphone analagous 
with the human ear. 


Western Electric have their own Noise Reduction [-quipment. With. 
the Western Electric system, when a sound track (positive) is run through 
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the reproducer, the ‘‘ noise ’’ from the photo-electric cell depends upon the 
amount of light reaching it. Thus, the problem is to reduce the light fall- 
ing on the photo-electric cell as much as possible when small sounds are 
being reproduced, but proportionally to increase it for the reproduction of 
louder sounds. Western Electric accomplish this by recording a negative 
sound track which is very light in the silent portions, but which becomes 
much darker with the increase of sound intensity. Additional recording 


Negative print by Eric Gray. 
Négattf ’’ d’ Eric Gray. 


Negativ, von Eric Gray. 


apparatus required consists of one amplifier and one noise-reduction-control- 
panel. 

_. Gastone Frediani has invented a method of recording without photo- 
electric cells. The sound is photographed directly onto the edge of the film. 
The band of photographed images of sound is made of fine particles of 
silver possessing more or less electrical conductivity. The grid circuit of 
the first low-frequency amplifier is electrically connected with the film by 
means of a device of two electrical contacts, in the form of metal drums, 
placed at a certain distance from each other and electrically insulated. 
Since the film need not be transparent for the success of this system, it has 
been suggested that it be made of oil-cloth or paper. H. von Madaler has 
a system of recording mechanically, exactly like a gramophone record. 
Engraving is done in celluloid instead of wax. The record can be im- 
mediately replayed and reproduced 250 times without loss of quality. 
Another interesting, if irrelevant, idea in recording, is the multiple sound 
track reproduction on film of radio programmes. The length of film is 
limited to 128 feet with loops running continuously between two magazines. 
A revolution completed, the mechanism moves slightly across the face of 
the film so that an adjacent track can be recorded. (This may squirt 
PANIC into the gramophone business for operatic selections have been 
recorded in parallel tracks on 16 mm. films.) A 128 loop of normal stock 
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““Lenin’s Ad- 
dress,’ a film for 
children directed 
| by V. Petrov for 
Sojuzkino. 


‘““L’allocution de 
Lénine,’’ un film 
our enfants, 
véalisé par V. 
Petrov pour 
Sojuzkino. - 


Lenins An- 
sprache’’ ein 
Film fur Kinder. 
2 
Petvov, fer 
Sojuzkino. 


with six tracks lasts an hour. Mihaly has shown the press an apparatus 
i for recording and reproducing sound on 16 mm. stock: B. T. H. 
j demonstrated an apparatus with a similar aim at the Radio Exhibition. 
- So that makes up a nice bundle of all right for the amateurs! And now to 
| the Bell Telephone Laboratories where a method of absolute time keeping 
: has been invented. A clock synchroniser can be run with an error of a 
possible one-fiftieth or one-hundredth of a second per day. Technically 
this accuracy is obtained by “‘ a tuned circuit employing a quartz oscillator.”’ 
Thanks to this invention, a whole crop of new methods of sound recording 
are certain to be due for the next Check Up. | 
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‘‘ Silent Sound ’’ is coming into use for effects : whistles, for instance, 
have been filmed in a manner impossible to hear with the human 


ear. Engineers report that high notes recorded audibly are unreliable : 


electrical production ensures mathematical correctness. Simply: rapid 
alternations of electrical currents passed through a light valve vibrate it 
to desired frequency. 

Wide Film opened the question of running independent sound systems. 


With Realife, the picture was taken on 65 mm. stock and issued to exhibi- 


tors on the standard 35 mm. The picture took up the whole of the stock 
and a separate film had to be provided for the sound track. It was the old 
story of exhibitors hardening against extra cost. Such a pity! Wide 
Film being so exciting, giving freshness with the new image outline to 
old situations. The new ultra violet recording might save the position: 
the full width of the film being used for the sound track which is super- 
imposed over the image. | 

Miscellaneous: 

The laborious production of speech without a speaker: words being 


drawn onto a cardboard roll and photographed. It took a hundred hours 


to draw the sound track of four words! But what a future for strange 
dramas in which monstrous (drawn) voices speak ! 


COLOUR. Mr. S. R. Wytcherley and Mr. Thorne Baker invited 
the press to see a new British colour system in which the stock is used as 
a light fitter. It is a three colour process: minute colour squares having 
been printed onto the stock. The light passes through the base before 
reaching the emulsion: emulsion behind the red squares is reached only 
by red light, behind the green squares if affected only by green light, behind 
the violet squares sensitive only to violet. The important points about the 
system are: that the cost of the colour print is little more than that of black 
and white; and the colour print is optically obtained in one printing. 
Kodak Sieh Department have devised a method of double toning for 
films so that shadows and half tones can be distinguished. ‘* Commenc- 
ing with a black and white image on positive motion-picture film, it is 
possible to colour this differently by purely chemical means so that the 
hue of the shadows is different from that of the half-tones while the high- 
lights remain perfectly clear.’’ Potassium alum is removed from the 
single-solution, iron-toning bath: half-tones, thereby, being converted 
to white silver ferrocyanide, shadows alone being blue toned. Now, if the 
film is dipped in a basic dye, the half-tones assume the colour of the dye. 
Paramount have been working on a three colour process (additive) which 
is said to cost 44 cents a foot as compared with the old cost of 84 cents a foot. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Olaf Bloch, of the Royal Photographic Society, has 
declared that the future of colour photography lies with other light sensi- 
tive materials than compounds of silver, and that some electrical means will 
probably be employed to record impressions which can be transferred to 
paper. Of course, directors of colour films will continue to take full 
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From “ Phillips Radio”’ 
film by Joris Ivens. 


Cliché de “Radio 
Phillips,’’ film de pub- 
licité de Joris Ivens. 


Aus Phillips Radio,’ 
einem Film von  Jorts 
Ivens. 


advantage of their medium by sprinkling lurid sets with gleaming objects 
and strangely making up their artistes. 

Definitely, colour will benefit from the triple speed ‘‘ pan ’’ sponsored 
by Kodak. It has an amazing sensitivity to red and green. Studio light- 
ing can be reduced two thirds: while it will be possible to photograph 
colour images without intense illumination. In Cheri Bibi, a close up was 


taken with only the light of a match. Other improvements with regard to 


film stock include the promise, by Professor Goldberg, of a practically 
grainless film formula. It is possible, with Professor Goldberg’s film, to 
reduce the photograph of a book page to an area one-hundredth of a square 
millimetre and later to re-enlarge it to normal size. Dr. Miller Hutchin- 
son, too, claims that he has eliminated grain without damaging the nega- 
tive. The limit of frequency recorded on sound films can be raised, by 
the good Dr. Hutchinson, to more than 12,000 per foot. ‘‘ The simple 
expedient of flattening the grain after the picture is taken is the basis of 
the new process: this is done chemically before the sensitisers are made solid 


by the hypo bath.’’ Monsieur Lumiére, the veteran film inventor, has been 
working on metal stock. .. . 


A lot of new projection gadgets and trick screens have recently been 
demonstrated. The rubber-like screen was much publicised. A _ triple 
layer of porous material formed the older type of screen: there was no clear 
passage for the sound waves. On the other hand, the single layer rubber 
screen has about 100 holes to the square inch. James Bryson brought for- 
ward a method of splitting the projected image and recombining the two 
images on the screen. Some jarring yellow rays were held to be removed 
and grain was supposed to have been diminished. Soundproof portholes 
for projection’ rooms were put on the market. A high intensity projection 
lamp caused a great stir: the arc controlled by a magnetic circuit, the whole 
brilliance of the arc being concentrated at the most effective optical point. 
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High intensity is needed to offset porous screens; but conversion to high 
intensity is a costly procedure. The demand for more and more light has 
actually resulted in the production of synthetic diamonds in the projection- 
carbon’s crater. Mid-intensity illumination arrived to reduce amperage : 
low intensity lamps are now able, after the expenditure of five shillings or 
so, to produce high intensity illumination on the screen. Small adapter 
chucks will fit to existing lamps (whether horizontal or angle arcs) so that a 
range of carbons, which possess all the characteristics of high intensity 
carbons, can be substituted. | 
American architects are considering the reversal of the auditorium 
slope towards the rear of the theatre instead of towards the stage. They 
wish to do away with the idea that some seats are better than others. 
Possibility of unexpected acoustic problems arising out of the application | 
of this plan will be met by variety of building materials, such as the new 
asbestos' praxboard. English experiments attempt to deliberately distort 
the sound output in the theatre with electrical filters in order to compensate 
for distorting effects of the hall (two blacks making a white !). 
| STEREOSCOPY. Here the stereoscopic stills! A lined screen is. 
used in the plate holder: parallel black lines drawn on the opaque black 
coating on the rear side of the glass plate. The photograph is taken by 
moving the camera in an arc round the object: at any instant the camera 
forms a photographic image only of those parts of the plate that lie im- 
mediately back of the transport lines. Dr. Ives showed a highly expensive 
screen of glass rods reflecting light back in the direction from which it 
came. A large number of pictures, originally made from different view 
points, are projected on the screen; so that, with a large enough number 
of projectors, any observer, no matter what his position, sees a separate 
picture with each eye. George and John Berggren used a screen of crushed 
glass and a camera with a double lens acting on the same principle as the 
human eye. Their camera, they say, is capable of photographing scenes 


at a distance of five miles! ‘‘ Such scenes,’’ they add, ‘‘ would be ne 


jected on a huge screen ! 


The sophisticated public used to gasp when the avant-garde painted 
a close up on rubber, stretched the rubber to bursting point, and wound 
the camera backwards. Today, such simple joys are no longer possible : 
no more melting the transparency on a lantern slide and recording the 
merry fun. The public has transferred its interest to the scientists. Film 
travels at 2,160 miles an hour: 40,000 pictures a second! For such super 
speeds the camera has no shutter: successive pictures are made by inter- 
mittently illuminating the object being photographed. Complete organ 
without pipes! Stuart Davis jokingly suggested this to me when films 
first appeared on the horizon: recorded tones played through amplifier— 
now a fact. Marvels of the photo-electric cell! Even for turning on the 
street lamps after dusk, testing cigarette paper, the growth of bacteria in 
solution—sideshows to film wonders! 
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Television on a screen 10 feet square. Television in colours by Mr. 
Sanabria the inventor of the new lamp. Formerly, neon lamps required a 
minimum of 140 volts; Mr. Sanabria’s lamp (the gas heated inside so that 
it glows with a more powerful light) requires but 20 volts and responds, 
therefore, to weaker signals. And the television experts have evolved a 
system of recording feature films in a series of bands almost identical in 


appearance with a line spectrum: 5,000 feet of film can be recorded on a 
length of film not longer than 50 feet. 


WHILE— | 


Mr. Cecil Hepworth knows how to stretch negatives in order to adapt 
the old silents for talkie synchronisation ! 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


From Pabst’s new sound-film, ‘‘ Kameradschaft.’’ A Nero Production. 


Cliches de ‘‘ Kameradschaft,” nouveau film sonore de G.W. Pabst. Production: Nero-Film. 


Aus Pabsts neuem Tonfilm, Kameradschaft.’’ Ein Nero-Film, 
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REFLECTIONS 


Director Benito Perojo, after a year’s sojourn in Hollywood, summed 
up his observations with the statement that both European and American 
films would be bettered if each country’s product were to adopt the distinc- 
tive merits of the other. ‘‘ I firmly believe,’’ he elaborated, ‘‘ that a type of 
film drama which combines the best qualities of both would be greater than 
either type is now. A strong story, such as Europeans demand, dramatised 
to the quick tempo that makes American pictures so popular, might sweep 
any audience off its feet.’ 

The super-film. Eugenic offspring of Europe and America. ‘Truly, 
an engaging prospect; and withal so easy of attainment. Indeed, so easy, 
so simple, so obvious, that one is prompted to ask why somebody— 
Sr. Perojo himself, for instance—does not go blithely ahead and do some- 
thing about it. 

However, the humour of this recipe for a superior breed of cinema lies 
not so much in the naive seriousness of its offering as in the fact that it 
has been doing active service for the past quarter of a century. The cinema 
has grown up on it; has taken its character from it. If no audience has 
yet been swept off its feet by a conjugation of European strong story and 
American pep, it is only because cinema audiences are consistently steady 
on their feet. Films are already as super as international adaptations and 
combinations can make them. : 


That Hollywood concededly dominates the cinema world finds explana- 
‘tion in its superior acquisitiveness and adaptiveness; its superior readiness 
to adopt the ideas, the talents, the inventions of others and combine them 
smoothly with its own. It has made itself cosmopolitan. All things to all 
men. Its films carry with them the influence of the numerous foreign ele- 
ments that have contributed to its development and success. Without in 
the least affecting its high self-esteem, it frankly admits its indebtedness to 
Europe. In the free-for-all international game of give and take, it has taken 
more of art and craft from across the water than all the other nations to- 
gether have taken from it. 


American films indeed owe much to Europe. The very art of cine- 
matography had its beginning in France. It is from there that Hollywood 
derived its elementary cinema technique—its double exposures, its fades, 
its dissolves, its overlaps. The first American trick movies were patterned - 
after Melies’ films of magic from the Theatre Robert Houdin in Paris. It 
was Pathé Freres who showed Hollywood how to make comedies. Their 
Max Linder was a revelation. 


~The quick tempo which impresses the European observer as charac- 
_ teristic of Hollywood films is but a persistent remnant of America’s Gallic 
inheritance. Those early French divertissements quite took one’s breath 
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From fPabst’s new sound - film, 
“* Kameradschaft.’’ A Nero Pro- 
| duction. 


Cliches de ‘‘ Kamevadschaft,’’ nou- 
veau film sonore de G. W. Pabst. 
Production: Nero- Film. 


Aus Pabst  neuem Tonfilm 
“*Kameradschaft.’’ Ein Nero-Film. 


away. Veloce. That alone describes them. Hollywood mimicked them 
for a time, but could not endure the pace. Nevertheless it took its cue from 


them — action, movement, acceleration, presto. Out of them evolved the | 


American type of cinema hilarity—Mack Sennett comedies. And born of 
their face-smearing custard pies came the American successors of Max 
Linder, male and female—Chester Conklin, Mabel Normand, Ford Ster- 
ling, Flora Finch, Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplin, and so on and so on; 
an extravagant number of them in true American style. | 


Again, it was Italy that set Hollywood on its way to become the pro- 
ducer of the world’s greatest film spectacles. Caberia, Julius Caesar, Quo 

Vadis came to the Western continent as marvels of cinema capabilities, 
and left their spectators here gasping with astonishment. America’s then 
boasted saga, The Life of Buffalo Bill, in 2,500 feet, faded into puny in- 
significance beside these multiple reels of tremendous drama, vast multitudes 
of actors, and stupendous backgrounds. Hollywood at once caught their 
inspiration, their lesson of possibilities, and forthwith there followed 
Judith of Bethulia, The Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, and Civilisation, the 


vanguards of Hollywood’s march to pre-eminence in the field that Italy 
had uncovered. 
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In the later development of the cinema Hollywood gleaned much from 
Germany. Its ingenuities of cinematography, its twists of dramatic con- 
struction, its effective use of symbolism were seized upon and adapted to 
American mode. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, The Last Laugh, Variety 
are typical of the Teutonic innovations and departures that set Hollywood 
agog. Each in turn was a challenge and stimulation to the Western 
producers. No attempt, however, was ever made to equal any one of them 
in its particular field of craft and novelty. As entities they were not for the 
American masses. Nevertheless each of them was rich in pickings. 

England? Russia? So far Hollywood’s only draft upon either of 
them has been confined solely to personalities. British pictures have yet 
to impress Hollywood. Up to this time it has seen in them nothing but 
a mild and pendular reflection of itself. As to Soviet films Hollywood is 
of two minds. They are starkly rudimentary, uncouth, childish, reminis- 
cent of the American cinema of twenty years ago, in their technical crudities 
and psychologic registrations. They are profound, incomprehensible, 
oracular, the avant-coureur of a new, dynamic, sociological force. But it 
matters not to Hollywood which of these antipodal appraisals may approxi- 


mate the truth. It has no use for the Russian output any way it looks at it. 


CLIFFORD HOwarp. 


From Pabst’s new sound-film, ‘‘ Kameradschaft.”’ A Nero Production. 


Cliches de ‘‘ Kameradschaft,’’ nouveau film sonore de G. W. Pabst. 
Production: Nero-Film. 


Aus Pabsts neuem Tonfilm, ‘‘ Kameradschaft.’’ Ein Nero-Film. 
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From Pabst’ s new sound-film, ‘‘ Kameradschaft.’’ A Nero Pro- 
duction. 


Cliches de ‘‘ Kumévedechadi, ” nouveau film sonore de G. W. Pabst. 
Production: Nero- Film. 


Aus Pabsts neuem Tonfilm Kameradschaft.”’ Ein Nero- Film. 


THE PRELIMINARY FILM ART 


II 
Film, Painting and Music. 


In the already discussed categories of the vanpuned film we notice 
evident analogies with the tendencies of modern painting, the ideas and 
problems of which are almost fully conveyed within the province of film 
-art. It is a fact worthwhile mentioning that the propagstors of such films 

are prevalently painters. 

Generally in the theories concerning film art there prevails an erroneous 
idea that the film has very much in common with painting. 

These frequent analogies of the film with painting, (met with among 
many film theorists) though in principle entirely erroneous, have their 
own foundation, being based on the view that the film as well as painting 


belongs to the same sphere of optical shaping. Nevertheless a principal 


and characteristic difference is being overlooked, which has been pointed 
out by Moholy-Nagy in his essay Noch einmal die Elemente (Once more 
the elements), wherein he confirms the simple and, as it would seem, 
evident truth, that while painting either absorbs or reflects light by means 
of colours, i.e., that an indirect form of optical shaping, in the film, con- 


trary to this, such form is direct and beside the direct optical shaping the 
shaping of motion takes place also. “ 
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Besides the analogy with painting we also meet comparisons with music 
such as: ‘‘ optical music,’’ ‘‘ counterpoint-composition,’’ as maintained by 
Balazs, or ‘‘ overtones of montage ’’ mentioned by Eisenstein. Further- 
more we meet discussions of problems of motion and rhythmisation on the 
ground of music* and in connection with same, are referred chiefly to Berg- — 
son and to his analysis of rhythm, motion, melody, etc. It seems that we 
have to do here with the method of ‘‘ critical parallelism ’’ (proof by 
analogy). If such a method gives momentary advantages, in further con- 
sequence it leads us to cross roads. 

The Soviet Film. 

Between the sphere of standard film production of the big capitalistic 
industry, meant—for the sake of profit—for the broadest masses, i.e., for 
the ideology of the petty bourgeosie, and the restrained sphere of the van- 
guard film, uniting beside the common snobs, elements truly devoted to 
art, (interested, however, exclusively in formal problems of the kino, 
neglecting its utilitarian and social réle,) there exists a sphere of individual 
and creative film art with social tendencies, having its distinct and resolute 
ideologic and artistic physiognomy—the Soviet film. In the film pre- 
liminary its place is eminent inasmuch as it attained its own style and 
manifests a large scope of creative possibilities. ‘‘ As to my opinion, the 
film art is for Russia the most important of all arts,’’ declared Lenin. 


The Soviet film predestined by Lenin to play a leading part, fulfils 
this entirely, as proved by the Soviet output up to the present. Actually 
it is the object of the Soviet film to take an active part in the ‘‘ piatiletka ”’ 
(five years plan), thus the producers endeavour to embody in the film a 
certain idea, to draw the spectator into the orbit of actual problems of the 
economical campaign and to encourage the masses to further efforts in this 


direction by accentuating in the film fragments of economical reconstruc- 
tion. | 


In the Soviet film a tendency is now prevailing to pass from propa- 
ganda to economical and cultural problems. 
The tone film. 


A review of the foregoing development of film art shows how the film, 
from imitation of the theatre, has passed to the complete painting abstrac- 
tion, and how the film got rid of theatrality and unsubjectiveness propa- 
gated by modern painting and started to look for its own line of develop- 
ment. At that moment there appears the tone-film which has cut this 
evolutionary line, and at present the film under the new sonorous aspect, 
Starts to pursue this road anew. The worst of it is that the film repeats the 
old kitsches of the mute film, reproducing the theatrical botch, commencing 


* The incorrectness of these analogies of the film with music is pointed out, among 
others, by Arthur Honegger, in his study Du cinéma sonore a la musique réelle (From 
the tone film to real music), where in consequence of his considerations, he distinctly 


states that ‘‘ film montage is based on a principle entirely different from that of a musical 
composition.’’ | 
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with the opera and finishing with the revue and operetta, beating the 
record of the worst theatrical routine. 


One must not forget, however, that the silent film, before having 
attained perfection, started with mobile kitsch-like photographs, and hence 
Balazs’s conviction that in the future the sound film will refine our ear, 
giving to it aS many sensations as the silent film has given to our eye. 
By an analogy with the culture of the eye, created by the silent film, 
Balazs sees the development of the sound film on a parallel road, 1.e., on 
a road of creation of the culture of the ear. 


While our optical sensations had attained their summit, we resented 
a hunger for additional sensations of the ear. Not so very long ago an 


lec ci had to perform the sound score in the musical illustrations 
‘strictly corresponding to the picture,’’ i.e., imitating the singing of | 


nightingales or other birds in a scene of lowe; backing up war scenes by 
the imitation of shots and the rattle of machine guns. 


The rdle of the sound film must not, however, be confined to com- 
pleting the wants of the silent film. In our postulate with regard to the 


tone film we claim the creation of a new and individual art. The sonore 


film has ‘‘ acoustic prospects,’’ the significance and the importance of 
which we are not in a position to point out at present. Balazs analysing 
the ‘‘heard world ’’ that surrounds us sets forth certain ideas, ve in 
spite of their invention, are little persuasive. 


There is no doubt about it that in the development of the tone film a 
great role will be played by the coloured film and as correctly maintained 
by Balazs, a film of this kind will have to overcome the co-called montage 
of colours, i.e., to consider beside the usual montage, the mutual relation 
of colours, their interference and their optical reaction. The same 


problem is complicated and becomes more difficult for solution in the three- 


dimensional film, as well as the stereoscopic and plastic ones. 
The Film in the theatre. 


The problem of adopting the film on a theatrical stage belongs, accord- 
ing to Balazs, to the problems of montage. The film in the theatre—we 
understand it as a part ‘‘ inlaid ’’’ in the theatrical show, may be included 
and submiited to the general mise-en-scene, and this as a Strictly in- 
dependent whole, having only these or other contiguous points with the 
arrangement of a given scene or of a series of scenes. 


These combinations of the theatre with the film irritate very much the 
‘* aesthetisizing ’’ theatrologues who see in this fact a lesion of the ‘* pure- 


ness ’’ of theatrical art, forgetting as they do, that the theatre has always 
been a conglomerate of spiritual elements and of those pertaining to a 


spectacle; a place of spiritual and also of optical shaping. On the other 


hand it is wrong to think that by adapting a film to the theatre, will be 
removed the traditional and conventional contradiction on the stage between 
the mobile play and the static decor. 
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They do not pay attention to the disproportion of dimensions not allow- 
ing a complete symbiosis of the film with the theatre; for the rest it is a 
false way too. The solution of this contradiction belongs to the theatre 
and to its own technical perfections which will follow the need of getting 
the maximum of show possibilities out of its own apparatus, at the simul- 
taneous consideration not of the film but of the important factor, which 
is and can be, the light on the stage. Samples of this have been given by 
_ Piscator and Meyerhold and by Schiller in Poland. 
On the subject of modernizing the theatre, not in the way of film but 
of the theatre itself, much has been said by the authors of the project of 


the ‘‘ simultanic theatre ’’* Andrew Pronaszko, Simon Syrkus, and also 


by Walter Gropius in his Totaltheater. 
The ideas and endeavours of ‘‘ filmisation ’’ of the theatre have been 
opposed to by Irzykowski, who is rather an adherent of a contrary process, 
_i.e., he wants the theatre not only to give up its courtship towards the film 
but to have it deprived of any filmistic element and to have it confined ‘* 
its own and very essential sphere, i.e., to the word.”’ 

Balazs sees the possibility of entiching the theatre by adapting the 
film, particularly for scenes in which conversations are going on “‘ aside,” 
i.e., by projecting them on the screen, thus revealing the inward changes 
of the protagonist, in one word, to realise in film projection all that it would 
be impossible to express otherwise. But in such conditions the spectator 
is being deprived of his own creative faculty, and his rdle in participating 
in what is happening on the stage is being diminished, his imagination is 
being reduced to an automaton, his intellect to a mechanical register of 
sensations. 


There is a further point in which Balazs endeavours to defend the role 
of film in the theatre, namely, collective scenes, which cannot be performed 
in the theatre on such a scale as by the film. Balazs does not appreciate 
enough the role of Piscator and of Soviet producers who have the method 


of mise-en-scene operating with the masses. For those who have seen the | 


arrangements of collective scenes of the Polish regisseur, Schiller, the ques- 
tion is beyond any discussion. For example, in the show The due Potemkin 
of Micinski, based on the revolutionary plot of 1905, besides the interesting 
construction of collective scenes, Schiller has given a good mise-en-scene 
of the rebellion on board the Potemkin in the shape of brief fragmentary, 
kaleidoscopic scenes with condensed dynamics, fully expressing the 
revolutionary tension of the rebellion raging on the steamer. 

Although the means necessary for operating with masses are more 
abundant and stronger in the film than in the theatre, nevertheless masses 
directed by modern regisseurs have their own expressive and ideological 


aspect, not ceding to the masses in film from the point of view of plastics 


and dynamics. : 
ZYGMUNT TONECKI. 


¥.“* Close Up,” No. 1, March, 1981. | (Poland, 1931). 
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From ‘“‘ A Severa,” a Portuguese film by Leitdo de Barros. 


‘“ A Severa,’’ film portuguais de Leitdo de Barros. 


Aus ‘‘ A Severa,’’ einem portugiesischen Film von Leitao da Barros. 


NEWS FROM PORTUGAL 


The Fifth International Congress of the Critics took place in Lisbon, 
and on September 19th, the opening day, a cinematographic evening was 
arranged for the many distinguished visitors, and several Portuguese films 
were shown. 

The programme was composed of the following films: Douro, a short 
documentary picture of the aspects and the traffic of the Douro river, 
(Oporto); Nazaré, an interesting record of the life of the fishermen at the 
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Nazaré beach; Alfama, another documentary picture of great beauty, show- 


ing one of the most picturesque and ancient quarters of Lisbon*; and 
A Severa, the big Portuguese sound film directed by Leitéo de Barros. 


Antonio Leita&o is finishing his second picture, O Milagre da Rainha, 
with Antonio Fagim, Lina Fontoura, Heloisa Clara and Gina Froes in 
the cast. Several important scenes were filmed in Coimbra. 


Campinos is the title of a new Portuguese talkie which should be com- 
pleted by the time this issue appears. Antonio Luiz Lopes directing it with 
the assistance of his first cameraman Salazar Diniz. The cast includes 
Maria Helena, Maria Lalande, Gil Ferreira and T. de Sousa. The metteur 
en scene is acting also in the picture. 


Among the silent documentary recon produced by the Ulyssea-Film, 
‘ must mention Uma Feira na Maza, a nice film composed in a good modern 
cinematographic manner by two amateur cineastes. This picture shows 
a big fair in Maia (near Oporto) with all its picturesqueness and — 
quality. 


A. C, 


MOTION PICTURE NEWS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Karel Lamac, a Czech director who is very well known in foreign 
countries, has just founded in Prague together with Vlasta Burian a new 
producing society under the social firm, Burian-Lamac-Film. This com- 
pany will produce three pictures in a year with Vlasta Burian in the title 
part and Karel Lamac as the director. As Burian is now under contract 
to the Elektafilm, the first picture of this new society will not be produced 
probably till in the next year. Lamac will soon go to Paris where he will 
direct the new talking pictu.§ of Anny Ondra, The Bat, adapted from the > 
musical comedy of Johann Strauss. This picture will be produced in 
Czech, German, French and English, Then Lamac will return to Berlin 
to make there the screen version of The Fellowship of a Frog by Edgar 
Wallace. 

The Third Troop is the title of a new Czech war picture to be produced 
soon. The story is based upon a successful novel of the same name by 


Josef Kopta who has also written together with V. Wasserman the con- | 


tinuity. This picture will have no principal parts, its chief dramatic 
element being the solidarity and admirable comradeship of a collective of 
unknown heroes. It will be a talking picture but the dialogues will be 
reduced to 10 per cent. of the whole picture. Mr. J. Kabelik, representative 


* See Close Up, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
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CLOSE UP 327 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in Prague, is the producer of this picture which 
will be directed by Svatopluk Inneman as soon as he completes Karel 
Havlicek Borovsky. 2 

According to the last statistics, there are in Prague 51 sound theatres. 

The society Merkurfilm has sent an invitation to Mr. Granowsky to 
come to Prague to produce here the Czech version of his excellent picture, 
The Song of Life. He will very probably accept this invitation. 

The new Czech sound camera, deviced by Josef Slechta, has achieved 
a great success not only in Prague but also in foreign countries. The — 
most important advantage of this camera is that the sound and the picture 
can be registered at the same time on one single negative. Such com- 
panies as Tobis, Klangfilm, Sirius-Farbenfilm, Fox-Movietone of Europe, 
are using it and Mr. Otto Kanturek, one of the most prominent cameramen 
of Berlin, has declared that Slechta’s device beats all other sound cameras. 


He has himself worked with it during the last two years and achieved the 
hest results. 


FLY AT ONCE—ALL IS NOW KNOWN! 


Miss Mary Field directed The Mystery of Marriage, making generous 
use, from external evidence, of The Secrets of Nature stock shots. 

The throw-away announces the opus as, ‘* A fascinating Study of All 
Forms of Life—In Love, Courtship and Parenthood—A Frank Explana- 
tion of the Attraction Between the Sexes !”’ 

Picture opens shot of maiden in country lane hiding behind hedge. 
Enter boy-friend whistling. Maiden discovered. Boy-friend, *‘ Oh! you 
must marry me, darling. why ! I had a rise this year and I expect to 
have another rise next year.’ 

So—a good time was had by all! 


O. B. 


The Cinema and Film Industry supplement to the Manchester | 
Guardian Commercial (September, 1931) is:a creditable job of work and 
its usefulness is out of all proportion to its price (a humble threepence). 

Practically all the phases of the industry likely to interest both the 
technical student and the fan are covered. Studio lighting, by J. C. 
Warbis, the technical genius of the * Cinema,’ records the most modern 
developments in this mystic art; G. F. Sanger of Movietone reveals a few 
of the problems of newsreel construction, and the veteran Will Day contri- 
butes some stimulating thoughts on ‘‘ Films by Wireless.”’ 

Other articles cover projection problems, make-up, the cinema organ, 
photography, colour and sound recording. 

RALPH BOND. 
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Madame Lotte Reiniger at work on a new silhouette film. Photo: 
Grete Karplus. | 
Madame Lotte Reiniger prépare un nouvel film de silhouettes. 
| Photo : Grete Karplus. 
Frau Lotte Reiniger bei dey Arbeit an einem neuen Silhouetien- 
film. Photo : Grete Karplus. 


Lotte Reiniger’s new silhouette film, Harlequin, is a pantomime based 
on the figures and ideas of the old Italian commedia dell’arte. The action 
is so condensed that, in spite of all the intrigues between Harlequin, the 
gardener’s wife, the wealthy spinster, Colombine and the other 23 charac- 
ters, the film lasts no more than half an hour. The accompanying music 
has been chosen from the works of contemporary composers: the gardener 
and his wife dance to a Rigaudon of Rameau, an Arietta from Pergolese’s 
Serva Padrona accompanies the lovers in the park, and Lully’s Minuet from 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme is played as funeral march when Harlequin is 
led to execution. Although the film with its 47 figures of various sizes and 
its 25 different scene decorations is only two reels long, it has taken Lotte 
Reiniger more than six months to make it. Photographs of some of its 
scenes and characters appeared in our last number. 
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THE IDEA 


Berthold Bartosch, formerly Lotte Reiniger’s collaborator in The — 
_ Adventures of Prince Achmet, Running after Luck, etc., is at present in 


Paris working on a trick film freely adapted from Frans Masereel’s woodcut 
novel, The Idea. Out of Masereel’s typically bold woodcut style with its 
harsh and jagged blacks and whites, he has succeeded in evolving a new 
trick film technique of extraordinary beauty and subtlety, halfway between 


the silhouette film and the cartoon film. Gray tones predominate and lend 


the scenes showing factories, tenements, streets, cafés, canals, workers’ 


meetings, etc., an atmosphere such as is to be found in some Japanese | 


prints. The scenes and figures are so constructed that they can be lit from 
above and below as they lie on the trick table. The contours and plastic 
values of the white cardboard figures are brought out by flakes of black 
cardboard stuck wildly together in a way that is reminiscent of Van Gogh’s 
brushwork. If the movements of the figures are as successful as the 
pictorial composition of certain scenes, The Idea bids fair to become one 
of the most astonishing trickfilms ever made. It should be ready at the 
beginning of 1982. 


ON SHOW 


It would be very good to take Gertrude Stein with one to the annual 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography; then, she could remark 
on leaving in a loud voice, ‘‘ CONTINUOUS PRESENT!” 


This year’s impression was made by Paul Fripp with some corrugated 
cardboard as with a wood shaving from a plane. N. Barany was feature 
player, making some pretty patterns of disorder (bits of metal work) and 
order (a crystal ball and cut loops of paper ribbon). A Kono dared to be 
abstract. Nicely sentimental: Goodwin’s plump Cypress cut in half 
horizontally, Gordon Coster’s Fireworks grouped round a pillar of light, 
K. Schwerdtfeger’s Giraffe (because of the giraffe), Sinkinson’s Head of 


Youth (because of the youth). 


As for the rest of the output, one can stand in front of the portrait of 


the photographer’s wife (looking as if she was never intimidated by a male 
servant bringing round the fish) and remark, as a famous critic did during 


the most emotional moment of a Polish talkie, ‘‘ That is not funny!’’ Or, 
as another famous critic once said, one can go out and do some comic relief! 


Like last vear, the excitement at the Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is the Technical Section. The walls of the pictorial rooms 
can be safely neglected: they seem to be on the same artistic plane as the 
curtain at a much-used trade-show theatre which must most adequately 
represent Betty Balfour’s idea of a nice evening wrap! 
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On the other hand, some of the technical stuff is stunning. Russell 

T. Neville’s flash-light interior of a cave is truly enchanted; the radiograph 
of Star Fish is a lovely thing from the X-ray Section of Messrs. Ilford, 
Ltd.; the Erratic Crystals of Bromide of Potassium produced on a repellent 
support (tower of ivory-glass), the Design Motives from Chemical Crystal- 
lisations, the Normal Radiographic Appearances of the Teeth—they are 
all pictures full of strange beauty. It is good to note that the first-rate 
technical photographers have individual style: Dr. Alfred Grabner achieves 
marvellous flat patterns with transverse sections of organic matter (Len Lye 
would like these); Ranald Rigby carries out microscopic work in the round; 
Fred Koch photographs Mineral Salts as if they were sculptural construc- 
tions. Perhaps the most magic of the technical-print exhibits are the six 
photos of the Night-blooming Cereus taken by Martin Vos. This wonder- 
ous flower blooms only at night and for one night only: ‘‘ it commences 
to close at midnight, never to open again !”’ 
OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


One of the minor joys in life is the perusal of the news sheets sent out 
by the film publicity men. One of these days someone will make a collec- 
tion of the choicest morsels, but in the meantime I present two specimens 
for the delight of my fellow men. 

: After a lucid dissertation on the merits of a British film we are informed 
that Mr. X is reaponsite for the photography ‘“ which, it is said, is likely 
to impress filmgoers.’ 


From the announcement of yet another British film, or which an 


eminent composer has prepared a special musical score, it appears that the - 


gentleman in question, although at first disturbed by the technicalities of 
the studio was not for long dismayed for ‘‘ on one occasion he continued 
to play throughout an earthquake in Italy, thereby preventing a panic.”’ 

_ After prolonged meditation and fasting, we believe that here is an 
occasion when comment really would be superfluous. 


R. B. 


STREET SCENE 


We feared that Street Scene, the film, would be crushed by the spacial 


limitations of Street Scene, the play, but we were wrong and hasten to 
congratulate King Vidor on a fine achievement. 

Street Scene proves the tremendous possibilities of sound and music 
wedded intelligently to the pictorial image. The sequence when the 
husband returns and shoots his wife’s lover is a triumph of dramatic con- 
struction. From a measured, peaceful tempo the story suddenly becomes 
charged with dynamite. The frantic fear of the boy as he shouts his 
warning again and again, the cry of terror bursting from the room, the 
revolver shots, the broken window—the entire sequence photographed from 
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CLOSE UP 331 
the street with a crashing crescendo of music welling up, forcing itself into. 


the consciousness, clutching the spectator right into the drama and suspense 
of the moment. | 


The crowd scenes, the ‘‘ incidentals ’’ subtly weaving their atmosphere 


of reality, are fully representative of what Hollywood can do when it tries. 


The milling crowds on the elevated railway, from which Rose gets her 
first glimpse of the tragedy in the boarding house, the mass of humanity 
miraculously springing from nowhere as the shots are fired, the boy on the 
bicycle ambling down the middle of the road as the girl walks ‘out of it all— 
these and a hundred other little details add their quota to a film that reveals 
thought and intelligently planned construction in every foot. 

As for the people in the boarding house, it would be unjust to single 


out any player for special honours, but I cannot help feeling that Sylvia 


Sidney was the one actress possible for the part of Rose. ( 
We repeat—Street Scene is a fine piece of craftsmanship which over- 
comes the limitations that many people thought would prevent it being 


filmed filmically. 


RALPH BOND. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Walking Shadows. An Essay on Lotte Reiniger’s Silhouette Films, by 
Eric Walter White. The Hogarth Press. 

An interesting and worth-while essay this, done by a man who not 
only knows what he’s talking about — which, it is true, can sometimes, 
though not here, be as much of a nuisance as a virtue, depending on what 
one wants to say—but is sufficiently discerning to choose aspects of his 
subject which make it eminently worth reading about. In other words, he 
has accomplished an essay (less critical than informative) free of any taint 
of the tedious proselytising streak your essayist (either through some fault 
of his constitution, or maybe the constitution of essay writing itself) sooner 
or later nearly always acquires; particularly, of course, if his essays are 
about his fellow men. That suggestion of omniscience mixed with con- 


descension, that episcopal and missionary-like inability to refrain from 


meddling in the affairs of others, so characteristic of our time, and those 
who write on cinema. | 

Thank goodness, here is someone with the gumption to go straight 
to his subject, whose interest is in disclosing it, in examining it, rather 
than in muddled pyrotechnics. Madame Reiniger has hosts of admirers, 
many of them still wondering how she achieves her incredible fluidity in 
spacial illusion. Let them read this little book, that is what it’s about. 

Not always does she work alone—I think I am right in saying this, 
though maybe it should go into the past tense, since I am reading about 
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Achmed, in which she had the assistance of Walther Ruttmann, Berthold 
Bartosch and Alexander Kardan. ‘These assistants were engaged in creat- 
ing the ‘‘ cloud, mist and other effects such as are to be found in the magic 
fight,’’ by painting them “ on a glass shelf situated under the trick table, 
between the silhouette play and the lighting.’’ 

Very good they were, too! So are the photographs of v various figures 
employed in certain films, among them an eagle made for Kriemhild’s 
Dream in Fritz Lang’s Nibelungs, but unfortunately never used. Rutt- 
mann’s Dream of Hawks was substituted. I should like to have seen this 
eagle ‘‘ in flight.’’ A formidable brute, it is, and, judging by the number 
of joints one can count, capable of almost infinite movement with every 
feather of its brindling tail and wings, to say nothing of its thoroughly 
rapacious claws. A hell of a dream that would have been ! 

‘“ As a prelude to cutting, the figure is usually sketched out roughly 
in chalk or charcoal on the verso of the cardboard; but such sketches are 
merely intended to save errors in the proportions of the figure. The rhythm 
of the lines, expression of the features and details of dress all possess that 
unmistakable quality that comes from the subtle and incisive cutting of a 
pair of scissors, and not from the random wanderings of a pencil or a pen.’’ 

There is something very stimulating and intrepid about it all. The 
author has allowed this impression to emerge, he has kept himself in the 
background, avoided the kind of rant that genuine appreciation can tempt 
one into; has, in short, made a clean job— sg it, wherefore congratulations. 


K. M. 


Cinema. A Review of Thirty Years’ Achievement. C. A. Lejeune. 
Published by Alexander Maclehose. 5s. 

On the whole it becomes more and more difficult to read books about 
the cinema. That mumbo-jumbo people just will utter! Here is a glow- 
ing exception. Here is something thoroughly worth studying, not only 
for its specific and essential relevancy, but for many virtues besides; for 
understanding, control, vision, enthusiasm without distraction, iifcrinasion 
without uplift, hope without quarrelsomeness. 

And, talking of quarrelsomeness, let no one think that because I am 
about to start off with a complaint I wish to belittle an excellent piece of 
work. Far from it. Among many, | am grateful to the author for pro- 
ducing one of the few cinema books which, to tell the truth, | have been 
able to read of late. And with zest too. 

My complaint is disappointment in the first chapter that Chaplin is 
again approached as a minor diety, as the great panjandrum of the ‘whimsi- 


cal. Chaplin is played out now, spoilt really by what has been written 


about him. Little has survived the wreckage. And no wonder. Anyone 
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NOTE 


By CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 


These ‘‘ stills ’’ from the talky 
La Mort d’un Ruisseau were sent 


to me by a young cinéaste who 
lives in Paris. 


I regret that my written re- 
quest for full particulars of this 
film has up to the time of writing 
remained unanswered, and conse- 
quently the only knowledge I pos- 
sess of this—what my correspond- 
ent terms—*‘‘ violent ’’ film, is that 
it is La Mort d’un Ruisseau, 
sound and talking film by Henry 
Levesque, Roger Livet and Jean 
Calvel, and features Rita Stoia- 
nowsky and Marthe Winterstein. 


E. & O. E. and ‘* sans aucune 
responsibilité.”’ 


Death of Stream," a 

sound - and - speech - film by 

Henry Levesque, Roger Livet 
and Jean Calvel. 


Morte Ruisseau,’’ 

film sonore et parlant de 

Henry Levesque, Roger Livet 
et Jean Calvel. 


‘* Dey Tod eines Baches,’’ ein 
Tonfilm von Henry Levesque, 
Roger Livet und Jean Calvel. 
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who could support the assertive, cantankerous, ebullient, lachrymose, 
diabetic, proselytising, hysterical drivel that has tried to make another, 
saviour, rimmed with tears and tenderness, of a perfectly healthy-minded, 
ever so slightly bawdy little man, would have to be a bigger fraud than he. 
It’s that vile word—waif! What a sickeningly maudlin, flatulent strain is 
revealed in this worship of the pathetic! What a falsifying of the sound 
business principle on which Chaplin built his success, namely, that frank 
sadistic mirth is not too much for a conscience-stricken civilization, be it 
sugar coated first, dolled up es the appurtenances of pathos, whereby one 
may wipe away a “‘ furtive ’’ tear with one hand, and cover a grin with 
the other, and feel the better for it. 


Once a Chaplin comedy meant laughter. Then laughter through 
tears. Then it became a sort of gulping competition. Disgusting! He 
went too far, not, I am sure, because that was the way he would have 
chosen, but because he was driven to it by the religious mania of the mob. 
That is why one must deplore another adulatory chapter, making much of 
the pathetic element. Who cares a hang about pathos who is himself 
sunny in disposition? Chaplin would never have dubbed himself a gutter 
Galahad in a sunny climate. He would have just knocked about with the 
rest—the sort of fellow you wouldn’t mind standing a drink or a meal—a 
friendly little muggins with (let it be hoped) a repertoire of dirty stories. 
Its that greyness that does it, that sciatical Celtic twilight ! 


And no mention is made of Chaplin as director, as maker of one of 
the most significant films in history; where, indeed, he does shine with a 
brilliance that may approach the genius attributed to him in his far more 
insignificant capacity as clown and waif in one. 


However, these things happen, and if we begin in a mist—a positively | 
Celtic one—it is a mist from which emerges the rightly appreciated figure 
of Mack Sennett, to whom so much thanks is due that probably in the 
future some perfectly ghastly monument will be erected to him, surrounded 
with Keystone cops and bathing belles in reinforced cement. 


There is a very neat chapter on Fairbanks, rightly linking up his 
infectious heartiness with poetry. ‘“‘ The truth is that under all the acro- 
batics and mummery, the schoolboy exhuberance and the swagger, there 
lies in him a streak of pure artistry. I do not think he is himself aware 
_of the fact. hope he never will be .....” | 


Mary Pickford, Lubitsch, ‘* the people’s director, the spokesman of 
and for the mass,’’ Von Stroheim, with ‘‘ a flair for polished sensuality 

. a courteous old-school viciousness that excites the admiration of a new 
world cruder in crime,’’ Nazimova, ‘‘ poised and balanced, on the tip of 
movement like some Hermes in bas-relief,’? and Walt Disney, complete 
the American scene. Omissions are accounted for in an admirably clear- 
thinking apologia which gives the book its preface, 
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The European Film section takes in its sweep, Sweden, Germany, ‘the 
land of fairy tales,’’ France, and the U.S.S.R. To my mini it is in these 
chapters the book really comes into its own, perhaps because the author is 


herself European simply. There are excellent chapters on Pommer and 
Pabst, on Feyder and Clair; although it is impossible to agree, concerning 


Feyder, that his Therese Raquin was greater than Les Nouveaux Mes- 


sieurs, ‘‘ limited by its own superb qualities of satire.’’ 


Limited to what ? 
The intellect, surely? That’s no limitation. 


Here, if anywhere, is a tonic 


film, healthy, mellow and robust; a kind of Silaenus among films, pagan — 


and irreverent. A few more like it is exactly what we need. What’s more, 


as subject matter it will never date, because of its laughter, its wholeness, 
the inevitable absurdity of statesmen. 
much of the Russian output will seem cantankerous and tart—does now— 
a little livery. Instead of fretful, paranoiac gloating, Feyder tossed 
authority, to the winds with pungent and hearty gibes. What else is it fit 
for? It’s the same thing as with Chaplin. People can’t laugh any more. 
They want pathos, they demand to be aggrieved. An age of masochists, 
willing only to be abased, to concede the superiority of almost anything, 
particularly if it makes them uncomfortable. No wonder they get bilious 
and complain. 


What is undoubtedly the major attraction of a (let this be clear) very 


attractive book, is an approach both unmuddled and appreciative, to a sub- 


ject about which more nonsense is spouted than almost any other. Ever 


so slightly pantherine is the dexterity of judgment. No hazards, no faint, 


hesitant theorisings. Not a bit of it. A model in compactness, in 


commonsense, which certainly does not exclude appreciations as sensitive 
as they are mature, catholic as they are orderly. _ Km. 


Celluloid. The Film of Today. By Paul Rotha. Longman. Ts. 6d. 
There is in England today a group of young cineasts whose doctrine 
is based on the teachings of John Grierson. This doctrine is the offspring 
of a misunderstanding of Russian film technique on one side, and muddled 
thinking on the other, and now that one of Mr. Grierson’s Young Gentle- 


men has taken to writing books, it is time to examine the mis-conception of 
cutting which is the foundation of his faith. 


The trouble seems to be that word ‘‘ montage.’’ To Mr. Rotha it 


means the joining together of film strips of varying lengths, and little else. 


To the Russians, who do not believe in metrical cutting, it means the com- 
_plete synthesis of a film. The Russians looked to Hollywood, the home of 
’ film technique, for their foundations. They saw in Chaplin’s method of 
creating a non-visual idea by the conflict of two distinct images, e.g., the 
shot of a collar cut into the conversation in A Woman of Paris, the only 
practical way of expressing an idea on the screen. This led them to the 
increased use of the stationary camera and the straight cut. The time- 


Beside it, when this epoch is over, 
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value (length) of a film strip and the accent (angle, distance, etc.) of a shot 
is therefore determined solely by the effect required from its position 
between the strips before and after it. Rhythm is born naturally as the 
result of such mounting, whereas with Grierson, rhythm (by which he means 
time-values, ignoring accent) is a rigid framework around which shots are 
draped. This is the difference between the living emotional force of 
Turksib and the dead jig-saw-puzzle dreariness of Drifters. 

Mr. Rotha appears to have read a good deal about the cinema, most 
of which he has not been able to digest properly owing to this fundamental 
misconception and to his lack of practical experience. Probably this latter 
reason also accounts for his having nothing constructive to say on the sub- 
ject of sound, about which so little has been written. ‘We have, however, 
a certain amount of original thought on the subject of cutting, of which the 
following (from page 155) is a typical example: 

‘‘ Many of these early films of pace (Westerns) were extremely well 
cut, not because their editors were aware of any principles of long or short 


‘cobting, but because they were cut purely in terms of movement.”’ 


And he remains a disciple of metrical cutting. 

_ The book consists of three sections, a general introduction, a collection 
of film reviews and a pair of essays, all written in the faith. There is also 
an appendix, the production units and principal actors of some 27 recent 
films. 

The appendix is interesting. oe 
D. B. 


Cinematic Design. Leonard Hacker. American Photographic Publishing Co. 

- ‘ There are three ways,’’ says Mr. Hacker, ‘‘ of separating scenes—by using the dis- 
solve, the iris or the fade. Of the three the dissolve is probably the most effective as 
scenes can melt one into the other without impairing the rhythm. — ... scenes should 
not jerk from one to the other, as in most of the present day motion pictures, unless some 
novel effect is wanted.’’ I am sorry not to be able to agree with Mr. Hacker, as he is 
trying to ‘‘ reveal the significance of the future art and to help in showing the way,” but 


perhaps I am not sufficiently ‘‘ modernistic.’’ Of course every cut must mean something, 


but so must every dissolve, and in Mr. Hacker’s 9 scenarios he has ruined the effect of 
almost every shot-junction by using a dissolve instead of a straight cut. About 6 of his — 


_ 370 odd dissolves are justifiable. 


One of his scenarios consists of a single scene, hundreds of feet long, but how his 
camera does cover ground | 

However the book is written, in spite of everything the blurb on the wrapper has to 
say, not for the serious cineaste but for the user of sub-standard stock, upon which no 
serious work can be done, and it would therefore be unfair to expect a work on the Cinema. 


D. B. 


Filmbiicher fiir alle. Edited by A. Kraszna-Krausz. I. Max Tiesler: ‘* Schmalfilm als 
Schulfilm.’’ (Wih. Knapp, Halle an der Saale, Germany.) 1.80 Rm. 
In the preface to the first volume of the new series Filmbiicher fiir alle, Krasna-Krausz, 
the editor says, that the aim of them is, the showing of new possibilities for amateurs. 
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The use of narrow-width-films in schools is the object of the first small book, in which 
the problem is treated not only from the technical aspect, but, experienced teachers co- 
operating, from the pedagogical one. The question of the regular use of films in teaching 
has already been discussed in Close Up, and we are glad of any progress made in that 
direction. According to Max Tiesler’s opinion, the narrow-width film seems to solve the 
problem due to its qualities: relative cheapness and easy handling in projecting as well 
as in shooting. Besides every standard film can be printed on a 16mm. stock and so be 


projected on the small apparatus. A further advantage of the narrow-width-stock is its 
being manufactured from non-inflammable material. 


The author shows us some nice stills as examples for shots which could be taken by 
a schoolclass on a walk or excursion for instance, and there is a chapter advising the 
teacher in the production of design trickfilms; there is a description of a fascinating map, 
and I imagine a talented teacher would be able to make the most marvellous use of self- 


designed films in his mathematical, science or history lessons. The technical execution 
is. well explained and seems very simple. | 


There are descriptions of various projectors, screens, advice on how the classrooms 
may be darkened by curtains, etc. - 


But those also who do not want simply to project, but make films themselves, will 
find all the details they want to know. 


There is even a plan for the organisation of the film renting service for schools. It 


is interesting to hear that more than 400 educational films printed on narrow-width stock 
are already existing and can be bought from the big firms. There is a useful chapter on 


the prices of the apparatus, stock, developing, renting, etc., and a list of the chief books 


on the subject. 


-Dawn’s Left Hand, by Dorothy M. Richardson, published by Duckworth, 
7s.-6d. 


It is not possible to forget the first meeting with Miriam, the heroine 
of Miss Dorothy Richardson’s many volume novel, Pilgrimage. Our own 
memory goes back to Backwater in 1916. It was a moment when normal 
adolescence ceased, and although the suppression was accepted, it was a 
violently imposed external barrier and actual impulses made themselves felt 
in a hidden way, through delight in small event that made the days endur- 
able or despair that was as old and barren as the press communiques at 
night. 
Against this cold, and never ending anxiety, a searchlight swung in black 
sky. Into this suspended moment came Pilgrimage, and it its pages 


growth was possible. 


It was a peculiar sensation, to be conscious that development was barred 
not because of any inward conflict, but for sheerly external reasons imposed 
by war. Reading Pointed Roofs and Backwater, not one but many, were 


able to resume for a few hours, the growth proper to their age. It was not 
escape, but an actual sense of movement. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that Dorothy Richardson seems to ex- 
press, more than any other writer, the English spirit. Her books are the 
best history yet written of the slow progression from the Victorian period 
to the modern age. She is the English Proust and like him, has written 
for the few, but her understanding of character is much deeper, and she 


There were food queues, there was no heat in winter-damp rooms. | 
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sees so universally that her books belong most to the circles of workers 


where for some inexplicable reason, her work is little known. 


Miriam becomes a teacher, in Germany-and England, then a governess, 
then a secretary. She has a brief holiday in Switzerland, occasional 
country weekends, the ordinary average life of hundreds fifteen years ago, 
of thousands now. But this Turksib of a worker’s years is set against 
the background of the emerging of the modern world and of her own view 
of life. Unless, she says, the human being is often alone, it is impossible 
to appreciate the richness of human individuality ; London or the country- 
side are only fully to be enjoyed in contrast one with the other. 

What a film her books could make. The real English film for which 
sO many are waiting. Apart from Miriam herself, the pages are filled 
with people, men and women who resume their whole thought and vocabu- 
lary in a few phrases or a few actions, immediately to be recognised, for 
they are to be met every day. -Dawn’s Left Hand begins (as perhaps 
films should) in a railway carriage. Miriam returns from a holiday in 


Switzerland ; the London year goes by, apparently nothing happens, under- - 


neath the surface an epoch of life, of civilisation, changes. She leaves a 
flat and the narrow boundaries of a social worker’s mind for the communal 
richness of the boarding house, familiar to readers of previous volumes. 
She meets a friend, she refuses to marry a doctor, her own development pro- 
gresses. And in each page an aspect of London is created that like an 


image from a film, substitutes itself for memory, to revolve before the eyes 
as we read. 


This volume, the tenth in the series, is probably the finest written by 
Miss Richardson to date. 


Dorothy Richardson, by John Cowper Powys (Joiner and Steele, 3/6) 
is an excellent study of Miss Richardson’s methods, though not all readers 
will agree with his conclusions. It is, however, particularly to be com- 
mended to those who hesitate to begin Pilgrimage, because they have not 
read all the previous volumes. 


-A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
arranged with the céoperation of Alfred Stieglitz, and showing a selection of work from _ 
the daguerrotype to the present day, was held at the JULIEN LEVEY GALLERY, 602, 


Madison Avenue, New York, from November 2 to November 21. 

The most important section of the exhibition was devoted to the work of the ewer 
later known as the Photosecessionists, who, under the leadership of Alfred Stieglitz, 
organised the magazine Camera Work in 1903 and were pioneers in the fight for the 
recognition of photography as a fine art. _ 

The exhibition demonstrated the manner in which this group—Alfred Stieglitz, Rtinied 
Steichen, Gertrude Kasebier and Clarence White, between the years of 1903 and 1910, 
influenced the development of American photography, and laid the basis for what might 
be called a reorganisation and renaissance. The death of Clarence White in 1924, and the 


retirement of Gertrude Kasebier withdrew their influence from the field, but Stieglitz and 


Steichen, with Paul Strand and Charles Sheeler as later recruits, continued to develop 


steadily, and became the prototypes for the younger men such as Ralph Steiner, Anton. 
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Bruehl and others. It is the hope of the gallery that this later development, illustrated 


in the current show may constitute a valuable re-statement of aims and incentive for future 
departures. 


Zwemmer Gallery. 
International Exhibition of Film Stills. 


Between October 22 and November 54, stills from America, England, 
France, Germany and the U.S.S.R. were exhibited. The collection, which 
was assembled by Mr. Paul Rotha, contained a well chosen selection of the 


best films of each country represented. 


An excellent idea, and a welcome opportunity for the many desirous 
of reviving memories or gaining new impressions. It might have been a 


- good idea to include a section devoted to the worst stills in existence (the 
world teems with them), and—better still—a few from the earliest films; 
this by way of contrast to give a sort of spacial, geographical outline of the 


film’s scope and achievement. 
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THE ACADEMY CINEMA 


OXFORD STREET 


Ger. 2981 
presents 


(Opposite Waring and Gillow) 


The World’s Film 


The Winter Programme includes 
*“ The Man who Laughs” (Conrad Veidt), 
“The Wonderful Lie” (Brigitte Helm), 
“ Secrets of the Soul” (Freud Psycho- 


Analytical Theme), “Greed” (Eric von 


Stroheim), “Cinderella “ (Ludwig Berger), 
“The General Line ~~” (Eisenstein), 
““Romance Sentimentale,” The Silver 
Lining,” Eisenstein), “The Blue Express “’ 
(Ilya Trauberg), The Lotte Reiniger Silhou- 


ette Films, and various new Continental 
Pictures. | 


y 


A Weekly Notice 


will be 
receipt of Name 


and Address. 


sent on 


A. 


“I want to recommend this book very 
particularly.””— 


Miss V. Sackville-West on the B.B.C. 


‘‘Rasily, by streets or any other method 
of reckoning, the best collection of essays 
yet published on the cinema.” — 


James Agate in the Daily Express. 


“* There is an immense fund of practical 
knowledge in this little book.” — 


G. A. Atkinson in the Daily Telegraph. 


EJEUNE 


“A book for everyone on every aspect of 


kinema.’’— 


Robert Herring in the Manchester Guardian. 


“It is strange that no such job has been 
done before.” 


John Grierson in the Observer. 


“*I doubt if there has been a more intelli- 
gent survey of the cinema....a good 
serious, well-reasoned and _ extremely 
valuable book.” — 


G. W. Bishop in John O’London’s Weekly. 


Alexander Maclehose & Co., 58 Bloomsbury St., \W.C.1 
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b 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 


The Architectural Review—the leading English Magazine of 
Architecture, Films and Decoration has neither rivals nor imitators. 
Its success is due to the policy which has led its successive editors 
to regard Architecture and the allied arts not as a technical 
mystery, but as a subject of universal and living appeal to all 
cultured people of whatever profession or interest. 


For Architects, Artists, Sculptors, Designers and Craftsmen, the 
pages of the Review are a source of interest and suggestion, 
whilst to the Connoisseur, the Patron of Art and the interested 


layman, they form a monthly survey of Arts unrivalled in its scope 
and authority. 


A special section devoted to Film Art is incorporated. in each 
month's issue in which the latest developments and progress of 


film technique are discussed, and the most important Films from 
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